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Corruption  scandal  rocks  NYPD; 
internal  affairs  unit  under  fire 


Twenty  years  after  the  Knapp 
Commission  inquiry  into  corruption 
within  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment, new  charges  of  criminal  behav- 
ior and  a high-level  coverup  threaten  to 
eclipse  even  the  city’s  most  infamous 
police  scandal. 

In  an  unfolding  drama  that  has 
rocked  the  NYPD,  the  arrests  of  five 
officers  and  a retired  colleague  on  drug- 
trafficking charges  have  led  to  allega- 
tions that  the  Internal  Affairs  Division 
repeatedly  bungled  or  quashed  investi- 
gations that  could  have  uncovered  ille- 
gal activities  four  years  earlier. 


"There  may  be  pain 
and  disruptions 
caused  by  this 
investigation,  but 
. . .1  will  not  tolerate 
police  corruption." 

Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 


While  none  of  the  allegations  have 
been  proven,  news  reports  have  indi- 
cated that  some  of  the  NYPD’s  highest 
brass  eventually  could  be  implicated 
and  one  newspaper  columnist  whose 
stories  have  fueled  the  scandal  charged 
that  former  Police  Commissioner  Ben- 
jamin Ward  turned  “a  blind  eye"  to 
corruption. 

Even  if  most  of  the  allegations  are 
shown  to  be  false,  the  scandal  is  likely 
to  have  long-term  effects  on  the  depart- 
ment, including  major  changes  in  the 
way  internal  investigations  are  handled. 

It  already  has  led  to: 

1 the  naming  of  a spec  ial  investiga- 
tor with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the 
Knapp  Commission  to  look  into  charges 
of  widespread  corruption. 

1 a Federal  probe  into  allegations  of 
drug-dealing  and  a variety  of  illegal 
acts  in  as  many  as  10  precincts,  as  well 
as  charges  of  an  IAD  coverup. 

1 a new  internal  program  to  monitor 
cops  who  fall  under  suspicion  and 
expansion  of  I AD  to  include  more  offi- 
cers. 

The  controversy  also  has  tarnished 
the  reputation  of  the  NYPD  and  put 
city,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
and  government  officials  at  odds  as  to 
which  agency  is  best  suited  to  handle 
the  investigation. 

Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 
— who  has  pledged  to  “get  to  the  bot- 
tom" of  the  charges  — appointed  his 
second  in  command.  First  Deputy 
Commissioner  Raymond  W.  Kelly,  to 
head  up  the  department’s  investigation. 

Brown's  move  took  control  of  the 
probe  away  from  IAD  because  of  “the 
allegation  that  IAD  had  engaged  itself 
in  what  would  obviously  be  miscon- 
duct if  it  happened." 

A few  days  later.  Mayor  David  N. 


Dinkins  named  former  Deputy  Mayor 
Milton  Mollen  as  special  investigator 
and  gave  him  subpoena  powers  to  in- 
vestigate officers  and  refer  them  for 
prosecution. 

Dinkins  said  an  independent  coun- 
sel was  needed  because  an  internal 
review  “will  always  be  open  to  criti- 
cism, valid  or  not,  that  the  probe  was 
inadequate  and  the  deck  was  stacked.” 

At  the  center  of  the  controversy  is 
Police  Officer  Michael  Dowd,  who  is 
charged  with  leading  the  cocaine  ring. 
Investigative  reporters  quickly  uncov- 
ered that  Dowd  was  under  suspicion 
within  the  department  on  a variety  of 
serious  charges  but  had  been  able  to 
avoid  prosecution. 

Since  then,  allegations  against  Dowd 
have  connected  him  with  a second  ring 
of  corrupt  officers,  a dangerous  Do- 
minican drug  gang  called  “La  Com- 
pania"  and  an  abduction-murder  con- 
spiracy involving  rival  drug  kingpins. 

Case  Began  in  Suffolk 

The  mounting  scandal  has  grown 
from  a seemingly  routine  undercover 
drug  purchase  by  officers  in  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island.  Because  the  sus- 
pected dealer,  Harry  J.  Vahjen,  was 
believed  to  receive  orders  for  cocaine 
by  phone,  Suffolk  police  received  per- 
mission to  monitor  his  phone. 

Investigators  said  they  heard  impli- 
cations that  one  of  the  dealer's  suppli- 
ers was  Kenneth  J.  Eurell,  a former 
NYC  officer  who  retired  in  1989  be- 
cause of  a disability.  That  led  to  a 
wiretap  of  Eurell ’s  phone,  which  in 
turn  revealed  that  Eurell  was  working 
with  active  officers  in  two  Brooklyn 
precincts. 

A joint  undercover  operation  with 
the  NYPD  ended  in  the  arrests  of  50 


people  May  7.  Among  those  arrested 
were  Eurell  and  five  active  officers, 
who  were  charged  with  buying  cocaine 
in  Brooklyn  bodegas  and  selling  it  in 
bars  and  restaurants  on  Long  Island, 
where  most  of  them  live. 

Two  of  the  officers’  wives  also  were 
arrested  as  part  of  the  ring  and  a sixth 
active-duty  officer  was  charged  with 
conspiring  to  sell  anabolic  steroids. 

Officials  said  the  accused  officers 
pooled  their  money  to  buy  about  $3,500 
worth  of  cocaine  every  few  weeks,  then 
sold  the  drug  in  single  gram  units  for 
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"I  have  never 
become  immune  to 
the  shock  I feel 
when  those  who 
are  supposed  to 
enforce  the  law 
become  its 
violators." 

Comm.  Lee  P.  Brown 


Public  health  officials  battling  epidemic 
of  rising  gun  deaths  among  teenagers 

TUrt  ..h  _ c i .l. r ^ <- 


The  steadily  rising  toll  of  young 
lives  prematurely  ended  by  gunfire  has 
become  a top  public  health  concern  at 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  where 
researchers  are  urgently  hunting  for 
cures  to  stem  the  epidemic. 

The  issue  is  so  pressing  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Dr.  Louis  W.  Sullivan,  has  an- 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“Every  20  years,  this  sort  of  thing  seems  to 
happen  and  we  seem  to  be  in  one  of  these 
cycles.  The  question  is  why.” 

Thomas  Reppetto,  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Citizens  Crime  Commission, 
on  the  police  corruption  scandal  uncovered  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Knapp  Commission.  (14:5) 


nounced  the  opening  of  the  Center  for 
Injury  Prevention  and  Control,  which 
will  work  to  reverse  the  rise  in  deaths 
among  young  people. 

“Violence  and  injury  are  not  just 
matters  for  crime  and  punishment  but 
for  public  health  prevention,”  Sullivan 
said  in  announcing  the  new  center. 

Dr.  James  Mason,  head  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  said,  “By  making 
this  into  a science  of  prevention  and 
injury  control,  we  can  have  a major 
impact  on  the  carnage  that  occurs  on 
our  highways  and  the  violence  in  our 
neighborhoods." 

He  said  that  while  plans  for  the 
center  began  before  the  Los  Angeles 
riots,  it  is  “designed  to  face  the  under- 
lying cause  of  violent  acts  there  and  in 
every  big  city  and  village." 

Public  health  officials  hoping  to 
apply  scientific  principles  to  finding 
solutions  to  violence  face  a formidable 
task,  judging  from  statistics  from  al- 
most every  major  city.  Among  some  of 
the  more  daunting  data  released  in  re- 


cent weeks  are  these: 

1 Homicides  among  young  black 
males  increased  74  percent  between 
1985  and  1989,  and  gunfire  is  now  the 
most  common  cause  of  death  for  blacks 
aged  15  to  19. 

1 The  District  of  Columbia  had  the 
highest  rate  of  gunfire  homicides  for 
black  teenagers,  with  a rate  of 2272  per 
100,000  between  1987  and  1989.  Los 
Angeles  ranked  second  with  a rate  of 
226  per  100,000  and  Atlanta  was  third 
with  101. 

1 The  homicide  rate  for  children  in 
Detroit  jumped  252  percent  between 
1980  and  1988. 

Leland  Ropp,  an  emergency  room 
doctor  at  Henry  Ford  Hospital  who 
helped  conduct  the  Detroit  study,  de- 
cried previous  efforts  to  stop  the  vio- 
lence and  called  for  measures  like  that 
just  announced  in  Atlanta. 

“If  all  these  kids  were  dying  from 
AIDS  or  cancer  or  heart  disease,  by 
now  we  would  have  launched  a major 
public  health  effort,"  he  said. 


C.  Everett  Koop,  the  former  U.S. 
surgeon  general,  also  has  spoken  out, 
writing  in  a commentary  published  with 
several  studies  on  violence  by  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Koop  said  the  studies  “paint  a gro- 
tesque picture  of  a society  steeped  in 
violence,  especially  by  firearms." 

The  journal’s  editor,  George  D 
Lundberg,  added  that  Americans  have 
grown  “so  numbed  by  the  ubiquity  and 
prevalence  of  violence  as  to  seemingly 
accept  it  as  inevitable." 

Those  studies  give  additional  in- 
sight about  Americans  and  gun  vio- 
lence. They  show  that: 

1 As  many  as  5 percent  of  high 
school  juniors  reported  owning  a hand- 
gun, despite  Federal  regulations  limit- 
ing the  sale  of  handguns  to  teenagers. 
Almost  3 percent  of  the  students  have 
taken  a gun  to  school. 

1 About  half  of  all  handgun  owners 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT — State  statistics  say 
sexual  assault  cases  are  expected  to 
increase  to  1,277  cases  from  1,1 10  cases 
in  1991  Officials  said  education  has 
led  to  a higher  number  of  cases  re- 
ported. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— Offi- 
cials believe  four  prisoners  of  cellblock 
North  1 of  the  D C.  Jail  who  had  gun- 
shot wounds  to  their  legs  may  have  shot 
themselves  in  Older  to  the  sue  the  prison 
for  not  protecting  them.  The  handgun 
used  in  the  shootings  may  have  been 
smuggled  in  and  out  through  a broken 
window. 

Police  officials  deny  that  a weekend 
anti-crime  sweep  that  included  200  to 
300  arrests  was  in  response  to  U S Sen. 
Brock  Adams'  threat  to  tnm  the  city’s 
home  rule  privileges  if  crime  in  the  city 
didn’t  decrease. 


longer  sentences  and  suspensions.  It 
also  lowers  the  legal  blood  alcohol  level 
to  .08  percent  from  10  percent. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Increased  en- 
forcement of  DUI  and  speeding  laws 
and  more  seatbelt  use  during  the  last 
three  years  have  brought  greater  safety 
to  the  state's  roads,  experts  report.  In 
1992.  42  people  died  on  the  highway, 
compared  to  57  in  1991 

NEW  YORK— New  York  police  be- 
lieve a rash  of  midtown  Manhattan  hotel 
fires  may  be  the  work  of  more  than  one 
person.  Since  June  6.  1 1 small  fires 
have  flared  up  in  10  Manhattan  motels. 
A 16-year-old  suspect  was  in  jail 
charged  in  six  of  the  arsons  when  at 
least  two  of  the  other  six  fires  were  set. 

Edward  Wright  of  the  state  Organ- 
ized Crime  Task  Force  believes  John 
Gotti,  who  was  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison  June  23.  will  continue  to  hang  on 
to  control  of  the  nation’s  most  powerful 
crime  family.  Experts  think  Gotti's 
chances  of  remaining  in  power  from  a 
Federal  penitentiary  are  slim,  and  the 
consequences  of  his  trying  could  be  a 
bloody  mob  war. 


ordinance  because  of  residents'  com- 
plaints of  loud  music  from  passing 
automobiles.  Fines  range  from  $1 38  to 
$500. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Police  plan 
to  search  an  abandoned  well  in  South 
Carolina  for  the  body  of  a local  woman 
who  disappeared  in  1984.  A South 
Carolina  man  told  them  convicted 
murderer  Larry  Bell  took  him  to  the 
well  in  1984  and  bragged  about  dump- 
ing his  victims. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Gun  control 
advocate  James  Brady,  along  with  lo- 
cal sheriffs,  has  launched  a statewide 
safety  program  to  reduce  the  number  of 
handgun  accidents  among  children.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  one-year  program 
is  $32,000. 

TENNESSEE — Letters  identifying  15 
people  as  drug  informers  were  sent  to 
investigator  Rocky  Croy  on  agency 
stationery  under  Carter  County  Sheriff 
Paul  Peters'  name.  The  fake  letters  may 
have  been  sent  by  former  sheriff’s 
deputies  in  an  attempt  to  damage  drug 
probes.  The  FBI  is  trying  to  identify  the 
typewriter  used. 


Police  districts  may  be  redrawn  in 
line  with  political  wards,  as  proposed 
by  Councilman  H.R.  Crawford.  Such  a 
plan  would  make  police  more  respon- 
sive to  residents  and  allow  better  pro- 
tection of  neighborhoods,  Crawford 
claims. 

A recent  study  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  the  firearm 
homicide  rate  in  D.C.  was  found  to  be 
twice  the  average  rate  for  80  metropoli- 
tan areas  studied  from  1987  to  1989. 
Gun  homicides  were  highest  among 
black  men  from  the  ages  of  15  to  19. 

MAINE — A rally  for  the  legalization 
of  marijuana  drew  150  people  to  the 
State  House  in  Augusta.  Donald  Chris- 
ten is  founder  of  the  Maine  Vocals 
group,  the  most  active  of  groups  in  the 
state  seeking  legalization  of  marijuana. 

MARYLAND — When  the  Baltimore 
City  Council  decided  to  kill  the  city’s 
redlight  district,  church  ministers  joined 
adult  book  store  owners  to  fight  the 
plan.  The  ministers  felt  that  moving  the 
stores  to  industrial  areas  would  put  them 
nearer  residences. 

NEW  JERSEY — Police  in  riot  gear 
turned  out  to  quell  violence  at  the  end  of 
the  weekend-long  MTV  Sports  Festi- 
val in  Belmar.  Although  the  crowd  of 
approximately  75,000  was  racially 
mixed,  many  of  the  white  residents  and 
black  visitors  said  much  of  the  fighting 
was  scattered  racial  battles.  Twenty- 
eight  people  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  failure  to  disperse  or  disorderly 
conduct.  About  30  people  were  treated 
at  Jersey  Shore  Medical  Center  in 
Neptune. 

State  Police  Superintendent  Col. 
Justin  Dintino  will  beef  up  the  police 
presence  in  Belmar  during  the  annual 
July  gathering  of  black  fraternities  and 
sororities.  The  decision  was  prompted 
by  a recent  riot  after  a rap  concert  that 
left  30  people  injured. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Gov  Weld’s 
recently  unveiled  drunken  driving  laws 
will  be  much  tougher  on  first -time  drunk 
driving  offenders.  For  first-time  and 
multiple  offenders,  the  list  includes 


PENNSYLVANIA— Philadelphia  po- 
lice officer  Charles  Johnson.  34,  was  in 
critical  condition  following  a shootout 
with  an  unidentified  suspect  who  was 
killed  by  police  after  a car  chase. 

An  arbitration  panel  awarded  the 
state  police  in  Harrisburg  a two-year 
contract  with  no  raise  during  the  first 
year,  a 4 percent  raise  by  July  1993  and 
an  additional  2 percent  raise  in  January 
1994. 

RHODE  ISLAND — The  Pawtucket 
police  department  is  seeking  to  increase 
the  force’s  diversity.  Currently  all  but 
five  of  the  city’s  293  officers  and  fire- 
fighters are  white. 


ALABAMA — Officers  Frank  Saunee 
and  Marvin  Whitfield  will  go  to  a grand 
jury,  possibly  next  month,  for  the  fatal 
shootings  of  a suspect  and  a bystander 
in  Mobile.  Police  Chief  Harold  Johnson 
says  the  officers'  actions  were  justified. 

GEORGIA — After  several  beatings  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  at  least  one  gang- 
related,  15  new  police  officers  have 
been  hired  and  police  patrols  have  been 
added. 

Savannah  police  and  Federal  au- 
thorities are  probing  the  theft  of  15 
shotguns,  rifles  and  pistols  from  Mack’s 
Gun  Shop.  About  $40,000  worth  of 
merchandise  was  taken. 

LOUISIANA — In  Baton  Rouge  some 
DWI  suspects  will  be  given  a summons 
rather  than  being  taken  to  an  already 
overcrowded  jail.  Police  say  the  sus- 
pect’s vehicle  will  be  impounded  and 
officers  will  try  to  arrange  safe  and 
sober  transportation  home 

MISSISSIPPI — Columbus  police  are 
stepping  up  enforcement  of  a local  noise 


A spokesman  for  Gov.  Ned 
McWherter  said  that  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation Director  John  Carney  Jr.  will 
likely  stay  on  the  job  until  a legal  tangle 
over  picking  his  replacement  is  settled. 

VIRGINIA — Police  in  Charlottesville 
report  that  gun-related  murders  in  cen- 
tral Virginia  have  tripled  to  15  in  the 
first  half  of  1 992  compared  to  the  same 
period  of  1 99 1 . Police  also  report  more 
shootings  with  semiautomatic  hand- 
guns. 

A state  task  force  has  begun  study- 
ing whether  changes  need  to  be  made  in 
how  juvenile  offenders  accused  of 
violent  crimes  are  prosecuted.  The  task 
force  will  profile  juvenile  offenders, 
analyze  sentencing  practices  and  report 
to  the  1993  General  Assembly. 


INDIANA — State  Police  in  Indian- 
apolis are  investigating  a suspected 
scam  involving  someone  posing  as  a 
trooper  calling  businesses  to  ask  for 
money. 

KENTUCKY— After  July  1.  state 
troopers  will  cut  patrols  and  respond  to 
fewer  routine  complaints,  according  to 
Justice  Secretary  Billy  Wellman.  The 
move  will  save  $350,000  and  avoid 
layoffs.  Some  troopers  say  reducing 
travel  could  reduce  their  effectiveness. 

OHIO — The  state  Senate  passed  a bill 
that  allows  the  state  school  superinten- 
dent to  expel  students  who  bring  guns 
to  school  or  commit  violent  crimes. 
The  bill  is  in  response  to  numerous 
incidents  statewide  of  students  assault- 
ing teachers  or  other  students  with 
weapons.  School  boards  may  also  per- 
mit searches  of  students'  lockers. 

Ten  Sandusky  police  officers  have 
been  reprimanded  or  suspended  for  their 
roles  in  the  theft  of  $600  in  Girl  Scout 
cookies.  Some  officers  took 
coo  kies, others  hindered  the  investiga- 
tion. 


IOWA — Police  in  Arnolds  Park  will 
add  a bicycle  patrol  this  summer.  Offi- 
cers will  ride  four-hour  evening  shifts 
five  days  a week  attired  in  dark  shorts, 
white  T-shirt  and  helmet.  The  bicycles 
will  enable  officers  to  maneuver  in 
heavy  summertime  traffic. 

MINNESOTA — Mark  Shields,  super- 
intendent of  the  state's  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Apprehension,  topis  the  citizens' 
committee  list  of  five  finalists  to  re- 
place retiring  St.  Paul  Police  Chief 
William  McCutcheon.  Mayor  Jim 
Scheibel  is  expiected  to  nominate  a new 
chief  in  July. 

MISSOURI — James  Johnson,  42, 
pleaded  innocent  in  California  to  the 
December  killing  of  three  law  officers 
and  a sheriff  s wife.  A trial  date  is  to  be 
set  in  July  and  the  defense  attorney  says 
he’ll  base  the  defense  on  post-trau- 
matic stress  syndrome  from  Johnson's 
Vietnam  service. 

A jury  in  Clayton  recommended  life 
in  prison  for  23-year-old  Dennis  Black- 
man Jr.,  who  was  found  guilty  of  sec- 
ond-degree murder  in  the  1991  killing 
of  piolice  officer  JoAnn  Liscombe. 
Blackman  is  the  son  of  St.  Louis  piolice 
Captain  Dennis  Blackman  Sr. 


ARIZONA — Police  in  Tucson  seized 
2,100  pounds  of  cocaine  with  an  esti- 
mated wholesale  value  of  $20  million 
at  a home  after  a telephone  tip  about  a 
truck  being  loaded.  Three  men  were 
arrested,  including  two  Mexican  na- 
tionals. A fourth  man  is  being  sought. 

The  Tucson  City  Council  is  consid- 
ering whether  police  should  be  allowed 
to  confiscate  guns  from  minors  except 
those  with  written  piermission  from  their 
parents  to  carry  weapons  During  the 
first  four  months  of  1 992  there  were  59 
drive-by  shootings  or  other  gun-related 
incidents  involving  gangs  and  children. 

TEXAS — A plan  to  house  inmates 
awaiting  transfer  to  state  prison  in  Austin 
in  military  tents  was  piropiosed  to  the 
Travis  County  commissioners.  The  tents 
would  house  up  to  96  inmates  at  the 
county’s  Del  Valle  correctional  facil- 
ity. Judge  Bill  Aleshire  said,  “It  is  not  a 
solution  but  a Band-Aid — a necessary 
Band-Aid." 

UTAH — Highway  Patrol  Troopier 
Michael  Leitch  resigned  after  admit- 
ting toshooting  himself  inthe  hand  and 
then  fabricating  a story  that  he  had  been 
assaulted  in  order  to  win  back  his  ex- 
girlfriend. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  the  NAACP  has 
begun  gathering  signatures  for  a peti- 
tion asking  the  state  piardons  board  to 
commute  William  Andrews'  death  sen- 
tence. Andrews  is  todie  by  lethal  injec- 


tion July  30  for  his  role  in  the  murders 
of  three  people  during  a 1974  holdup. 
The  NAACP  claims  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  because  he  is  black. 


CALIFORNIA— Studies  by  USA 
Today  and  the  Rand  Corporation  show 
that  Hispanics,  not  blacks,  were  ar- 
rested most  during  the  Los  Angeles 
riots. Of  the  12. 127 arrested  from  April 
30  through  May  5 — when  curfews  were 
lifted — 43  percent  were  Hispianic,  34 
percent  were  black,  14  percent  were 
white  and  9 piercent  were  of  other  or 
unknown  ethnicity.  Although  more 
Hispanics  were  arrested  overall,  they 
weren't  charged  with  felonies  as  much 
as  blacks.  Some  28  piercent  of  Hispian- 
ics  were  arrested  for  felony  crimes, 
versus  38  of  blacks.  The  population  of 
the  county  is  38  percent  Hispianic  and 
1 1 percent  black. 

The  thousands  of  officers  who 
worked  12-hour  shifts  for  two  weeks 
during  the  riots  will  be  piaid  with  $ 1 6.7 
million  in  Federal  funds.  One  sergeant 
said  the  overtime  funds  will  mean  an 
extra  $2,500  in  p»y  and  another  officer 
called  the  Federal  funding  "as  sweet  as 
can  be."  But  many  officers  said  they 
suffered  from  “burnout"  and  would 
rather  have  time  off.  Los  Angeles  re- 
ceived an  additional  $4.7  million  to  be 
divided  among  the  fire,  water  and  power, 
and  general  services  departments. 

Autopsy  reports  in  Los  Angeles 
show  that  four  of  the  10  pieople  shot  by 
authorities  during  the  riot  had  recently 
taken  cocaine  or  other  drugs.  The  re- 
ports also  showed  that  two  of  the  dead 
were  shot  in  the  back,  and  one  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  head.  Authorities 
reported  that  each  was  involved  in 
shootouts  or  was  with  people  firing  at 
law  enforcement  piersonnel. 

A Federal  judge  in  Los  Angeles  dis- 
missed a bid  by  the  city  of  Temecula  to 
block  U.S.  Border  Patrol  agents  from 
high-speed  city  chases.  The  city  sought 
the  ban  after  four  students  died  June  2 
when  a car  chased  by  the  Border  Patrol 
crashed  near  a high  school.  The  judge 
cited  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can’t  be  sued  without  its  consent. 

IDAHO — The  ACLU  says  the  Boise 
police  department  is  acting  recklessly 
by  postingadesenptionand  sketchofa 
man  suspected  of  following  young  boys 
into  public  restrooms  because  the  man 
is  not  a suspect  in  any  crime.  Police  said 
the  man,  who  served  10  years  for  child 
molestation  in  Washington  state,  could 
be  a danger  to  children. 

Police  in  Ada  County  harvested 
1 .000  marijuana  plants  estimated  to  be 
worth  $4  million,  shutting  down  what 
they  called  the  largest  growing  opera- 
tion ever  found  in  the  county. 

WASHINGTON— The  police  union 
in  Spokane  is  offering  a $ 1 ,000  reward 
for  the  names  of  officers  who  leaked  to 
the  newspapers  the  identities  of  two  pa- 
trolmen accused  of  hiring  teenage  pros- 
titutes. 
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Police  boycott  Time-Warner 
to  protest  ‘Cop  Killer’  song 


Police  around  the  country  are 
calling  for  a boycott  of  all  Time 
Warner  Inc.  products,  including  the 
new  hit  movie  “Batman  Returns," 
to  protest  the  rap  song  “Cop  Killer." 

The  protest  began  June  11,  when 
die  Combined  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sociation of  Texas  held  a press 
conference  calling  for  the  boycott. 

CLEAT,  which  represents 
12,000  police  officers,  also  threat- 
ened to  demonstrate  at  Time 
Warner's  annual  shareholders' 
meeting  July  16  unless  the  media 
giant  pulls  the  album  by  Los  Ange- 
les rapper  Ice-T  and  apologizes. 

The  protest  quickly  spread,  with 
the  New  York  State  Sheriff  s Asso- 
ciation, New  York  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  and  Alabama  Gov.  Guy 
Hunt  joining  the  call  for  a boycott 

“Our  quanrel  is  not  with  Ice-T, 
but  with  the  beautiful  people  that 
run  Tune  Warner  who  like  to  pres- 
ent themselves  as  being  in  the  busi- 
ness of  family  entertainment,"  said 
Mark  Clark,  director  of  government 
relations  for  CLEAT. 

“Our  quarrel  is  with  the  people 
who  made  a decision  to  reap  huge 
dividends  by  distributing  music  that 
advocates  the  murder  of  police  offi- 
cers." 

Peter  Kehoe,  head  of  the  New 
York  sheriffs’  group,  accused  Tune 
Warner  of  being  more  interested  in 
profits  than  police.  “This  recording 
spews  hate  and  encourages  and 
glorifies  the  killing  of  police  offi- 
cers," he  said. 

“As  a direct  result  of  this  song, 
cops  will  be  killed  during  the  up- 
coming hot  summer  months  while 
Tune  Warner  executives  sit  beside 
their  swimming  pools  in  the  Hamp- 
tons enjoying  their  ill-gotten  gains." 

While  Tune  Warner  refused  to 
pull  the  album,  one  record  store 


chain  has  taken  it  off  shelves  in  its  600 
outlets.  A spokesman  for  Trans  World 
Music  Corp.,  which  owns  Record  Town 
and  Coconuts,  said,  “We  do  not  want  to 
be  associated  with  the  blunt  message 
expressed  in  the  lyrics." 

The  Super  Club  Music  chain  also 
pulled  the  album  from  its  300  stores. 

In  a lengthy  statemert.  Time  Warner 
defended  the  rap  singer's  right  to  ex- 
press his  views.  “We  stand  by  our 
commitment  to  the  free  expression  of 
ideas  for  all  our  authors,  journalists, 
recording  artists,  screen  writers,  actors 
and  directors. 

“We  believe  this  commitment  is 
crucial  to  a democratic  society  where 
the  full  range  of  opinion  and  thought  — 
whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not — must 
be  able  to  find  an  outlet." 

For  his  part,  Ice-T  responded  to  the 
call  for  a boycott  with  anger.  “Who  the 
f — are  the  police?"  he  said  before  a 
concert  in  Manhattan.  “They’re  public 
servants,  like  firemen  or  mailmen...  I 
don’t  know  how  we  allow  these  people 
all  the  power." 

He  denied  that  his  lyrics  are  meant 
to  incite  violence  against  police.  “The 
making  of  records  has  nothing  to  do 
with  street  violence,"  he  said  during  a 
radio  interview.  “At  no  point  Jin  the 
song]  do  I go  out  and  say,' Let's  do  it.’" 

The  rapper  did  express  hostility 
toward  police,  however.  Admitting  that 
he  felt  like  killing  a cop  after  officers 
were  acquitted  of  beating  Rodney  King, 
he  said,  “Do  I ever  feel  like  pulling  out 
a gun  and  blowing  away  a cop?  Defi- 
nitely!" 

He  added,  though,  “I  felt  like  it  a lot 
of  times,  but  I never  did  it." 

The  Ice-T  controversy  isn’t  the  first 
time  police  and  rappers  have  clashed 
over  lyrics  . Three  years  ago,  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police  drafted  a resolution 
advising  its  members  to  “refuse  to  work 
at  or  provide  security  for  concerts  by 


Lyrics  to  ‘Cop  Killer’ 


I got  my  black  shirt  on. 

I got  my  black  gloves  on. 

I got  my  ski  mask  on. 

This  s-t 's  been  too  long. 

I got  my  twelve  gauge  sawed  off. 

I got  my  headlights  turned  off. 

I’m  'bout  to  bust  some  shots  off. 
I'm  ‘bout  to  dust  some  cops  off. 

Chores 

COP  KILLER,  it's  better  you  than 
me. 

COP  KILLER  f— police  brutality! 
COP  KILLER  ! know  your  family 's 
grievin  ’ 

( F — 'EM!) 

COP  KILLER  but  tonight  vre  get 
even. 


I got  my  brain  on  hype. 
Tonight  'll  be  your  night. 

I got  this  long-assed  knife, 
and  your  neck  looks  just  right. 
My  adrenaline ’s  pumpin '. 

I got  my  stereo  bumpin  ’. 

I'm  ‘bout  to  kill  me  somethin  \ 
A pig  stopped  me  for  nuthin  7 

(Chores) 

DIE  DIE  DIE  PIG.  DIE! 

F—  THE  POLICE!  (repeat) 

(Chores) 

F—  THE  POLICE!  (repeat) 


any  group  advocating  violence 
against  police  officers." 

At  that  time,  police  in  Toledo 
and  Cincinnati  protested  songs  by 
N.W.A.,  a popular  Los  Angeles  rap 
group.  In  Cincinnati,  the  FOP  sought 
a ban  on  the  group’s  performance 
and  the  city  council  adopted  a reso- 
lution that  formally  requested  the 
conceit  be  cancelled. 

The  group’s  managers  agreed  to 
“tone  down"  some  songs,  but  the 
singers  were  cited  for  violations  of 
Cincinnati’s  strict  obscenity  laws 
when  they  failed  to  do  so. 

N.W.A.  riled  police  for  its  song 
“F — tha  police"  and  several  other 
songs  opponents  said  promoted  drug 
use  and  violence. 

Both  Ice-T  and  N.W.A.  mem- 
bers said  their  songs  reflect  real  anger 
against  police  in  minority  commu- 
nities and  are  meant  as  protests 
against  mistreatment . 

"To  solve  the  problem,  you  gotta 
see  what  the  problem  is,"  N .W  .A. 
songwriter  Ice  Cube  said.  “You  gotta 
talk  about  it.  you  can’t  just  sweep  it 
under  the  reg,  which  a lot  of  people 
would  like  to  do,  you  know?" 

Ice-T  said  he  fears  police.  “I  think 
oops  should  fed  threatened,"  he  said. 
“I  feel  threatened.  I grew  up  threat- 
ened. They  should  know  that  they 
can’t  take  a life  without  retaliation." 

Off  stage,  Ice-T  is  known  as 
Tracy  Marrow.  An  Army  veteran, 
32.  and  the  father  of  a 6-month-old 
son,  Ice-T  became  a star  when  his 
debut  album,  “Rhyme  Pays,"  was  a 
hit  in  1987. 

The  rapper  speaks  against  vio- 
lence to  high-school  students  in  his 
off  time. 

Soundscan,  which  monitors  re- 
tail album  sales,  showed  that  Ice-T s 
album  tripled  its  sales  after  the  Texas 
call  for  a boycott. 


F—  THE  POLICE  for  Daryl  Gates. 
F—  THE  POLICE  for  Rodney  King. 
F—  THE  POUCE  for  my  dead 
hondes. 

F—  THE  POUCE.  for  your 
freedom. 

F—  THE  POUCE  don  7 be  a pussy. 
F—  THE  POUCE  have  some 
muthaf—in ' courage. 

F—  THE  POUCE  sing  along. 

COP  KILLER' (repeat) 

I'm  a muthaf—in ' COP  KILLER! 

COP  KILLER!  (repeat) 


New  Jersey  senator 

wants  to  limit 

use  of  ankle  bracelets 


An  electronic  monitoring  program 
using  ankle  bracelets  to  relieve  prison 
overcrowding  in  New  Jersey  has  come 
under  fire  after  two  incidents  where 
inmates  left  their  homes  without  detec- 
tion and  committed  violent  crimes. 

The  challenge,  if  it  spreads  to  other 
jurisdictions,  could  threaten  the  alter- 
native to  jail  sentences  that  has  won 
widespread  acceptance  across  the  coun- 
try. once  again  placing  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  a quandary  about  how 
to  cope  with  limited  prison  space. 

In  New  Jersey,  State  Senator  Louis 
Kosko  is  leading  an  effort  to  limit  the 
type  of  inmate  eligible  for  electronic 
monitoring  programs.  He  has  sponsored 
a bill  allowing  local  law-enforcement 
authorities  to  veto  candidates  for  a 
program  operated  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Corrections  and  plans  to 
introduce  further  legislation. 

“The  wrong  people  are  being  let  out 
of  the  system,"  Kosko  told  The  New 
York  Times.  "The  people  we  put  on  the 
street  have  to  be  scrutinized  more  in- 
tensely." 

Kosko  argues  that  drug  dealers 
should  not  be  eligible  for  release  be- 
cause they  are  responsible  for  most  of 
the  violence  committed  by  prisoners  on 
electronic  monitoring. 

But  state  officials  say  such  a restric- 
tion would  limit  the  program’s  effec- 
tiveness in  relieving  overcrowding 
because  inmates  with  histories  of  drug 
dealing  make  up  a large  proportion  of 
the  prison  population. 

New  Jersey’s  prisons  are  operating 
at  almost  133  percent  of  capacity  with 
24,000  inmates.  About  3,200  other  state 
prisoners  are  held  in  county  jails , many 
of  which  also  face  crowding  problems. 

To  handle  the  large  numbers  of  pris- 
ons, New  Jersey  operates  two  elec- 
tronic monitoring  programs.  The  older 
of  the  two  is  run  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Courts,  part  of  the  state 
judicial  system.  Since  it  began  in  1983, 
2,879  prisoners  have  taken  part. 

Two  years  ago,  the  corrections 
department  began  a similar  program.  It 
has  released  2,215  inmates  to  electronic 
monitoring  in  that  time. 

Together,  the  two  programs  have 
about  1,200  prisoners  under  home 
monitoring  at  any  given  time.  The  cor- 
rections department  had  planned  to 
nearly  double  its  use  of  the  monitors  by 
July  1 , but  the  public  outcry  led  Correc- 
tions Commission  William  H.  Fauver 
to  ban  further  releases  temporarily 

The  New  Jersey  programs  are  simi- 
lar to  those  in  use  in  many  cities  and 
states.  Some  12,000  prisoners  are  on 
the  monitors  nationwide. 

In  most  jurisdictions  where  the 
bracelets  are  used,  officials  turned  to 
electronic  monitoring  only  as  a last 


resort  after  tougher  sentencing  laws 
and  lack  of  funding  for  new  prisons 
overburdened  existing  facilities.  Using 
the  bracelets  to  confine  criminals  to 
their  homes  is  viewed  by  most  authori- 
ties as  less  than  ideal. 

“Nothing  is  foolproof  in  life,"  said 
Hairy  Dodd,  Ron  da's  director  of  pro- 
bation and  parole  services,  which  has 
used  electronic  monitonng  four  years 
He  said  some  inmates  have  escaped 
and  committed  serious  crimes,  but  a 
prison  system  “jammed  to  the  seams" 
with  48,000  inmates  left  no  alternative. 

“We  remind  the  public  here  in  FI  or 
ida  that  it  doesn’t  turn  a bedroom  into  a 
jail  cell." 

While  most  electronic  monitoring 
programs  target  nonviolent  fust  offend- 
ers, they  do  not  exclude  those  con- 
victed of  drug  offenses.  In  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  about  70  percent  of  those 
released  to  the  program  have  been 
convicted  of  drug  dealing  or  drug  use. 

Kosko  would  limit  the  program  to 
offenders  conv  icted  of  such  felonies  as 
serious  motor  vehicle  offenses  and 
gambling. 

“Every  incident  wc  have  had  so  far 
with  the  bracelets  that  wc  know  of  has 
been  either  a person  convicted  of  sell- 
ing drugs  or  someone  convicted  of 
burglary  who  was  later  caught  selling 
drugs,"  he  said. 

In  the  two  recent  incidents  that  fu- 
eled the  debate,  prisoners  left  their 
homes  despite  the  ankle  bracelets.  One 
managed  to  remove  the  bracelet  and 
fatally  shot  a friend  as  they  "horsed 
around"  with  a gun.  Another  failed  to 
attend  a drug  counseling  session  and 
later  was  charged  with  beating  and 
stabbing  a man. 

But  statistics  on  the  two  programs 
show  their  rearrest  rates  are  near  the 
average.  Of  the  inmates  taking  pan  in 
the  court  program,  43  percent  success- 
fully finished  and  34  percent  were  re- 
turned to  prison . Most  of  those — more 
than  76  percent  — had  violated  pro- 
gram rules.  The  rest  committed  some 
type  of  crime. 

Although  the  corrections  program 
has  not  operated  long  enough  for  rear- 
rest statistics  to  be  conclusive,  its  re- 
sults so  far  have  been  more  successful. 
Only  15  percent  of  inmates  on  home 
monitoring  returned  to  prison  for  pro- 
gram violations  and  just  2 percent  were 
found  to  have  committed  new  crimes. 

Even  so,  Kosko  said  better  screen- 
ing of  candidates  for  the  programs  is 
needed.  He  said  the  risk  to  the  public 
outweighs  concerns  about  prison  over- 
crowding. 

“I’m  less  concerned  with  overcom- 
ing that  than  1 am  with  putting  these 
people  on  the  streets  so  they  can  hurt 
somebody,"  he  said. 


Technology  changing  the  way  courts,  lawyers  do  business 


Court  transcripts  ain’t  what  they 
used  to  be. 

The  latest  computer  technology  is 
changing  how  court  stenographers  and 
attorneys  do  their  jobs,  with  the  old 
stacks  of  typewritten  transcripts  giving 
way  to  videotape  and  computer  disks. 

State-of-the-art  equipment  now 
makes  it  possible  for  an  attorney  to 
view  text,  video  or  audio  from  a trial  or 
deposition  on  a computer  screen,  stop- 
ping to  take  notes  or  view  the  proceed- 
ings one  frame  at  a time. 

Testimony  can  be  instantly  searched 


for  a key  word  or  jurors  can  review 
videotapes  of  court  exhibits  during 
deliberations. 

The  brave  new  world  of  technology 
also  is  providing  a number  of  other 
tools  for  organizing  and  managing 
evidence,  such  as  computer  databases 
that  help  organize  information  and 
software  that  compresses  printed  docu- 
ments so  they  fit  on  far  less  paper 

“The  whole  field  is  just  ripe  for  this 
sort  of  technology,"  Jerome  Miller, 
administrator  of  court  reporters  for  the 
Cook  County,  HI  . courts  told  The  New 


York  Times. 

“I  have  never  been  more  excited 
about  this  field  and  the  potential  for  it. 
It’s  all  technology  now  " 

The  most  recent  technology  to  come 
on  the  court  scene  is  the  Video ZX  sys- 
tem, which  integrates  text  with  video. 
Users  can  search  for  a key  phrase  in 
testimony,  then  watch  the  video  of  that 
same  testimony  and  view  the  written 
version  as  well. 

Produced  by  Stenograph  Legal 
Services  Inc.,  it  is  being  promoted  as  a 
way  for  those  in  the  legal  community  to 


save  time  and  money 

“It  brings  to  the  table  something  that 
will  expedite  the  judicial  process,"  Sam 
N.  Edge,  president  of  Stenograph  Le- 
gal. 

Also  available  now  are  databases 
that  help  law  firms  manage  their  paper- 
work, including  one  made  by  Logan 
Pearsall  Inc.,  which  kept  track  of  more 
than  2 million  pieces  of  paper  and  27,000 
case  exhibits  for  the  Las  Vegas  MGM 
Grand  Hotel  fire  trial. 

Another  system  compresses  tran- 
scripts so  that  eight  pages  of  documents 


fit  on  one  piece  of  paper  While  the 
compressed  document  must  be  read 
with  a magnifier,  the  system  reduces 
paper  waste  and  makes  transporting 
and  storing  documents  easier,  its  mak- 
ers say. 

The  technology  is  catching  on  even 
though  law  firms  and  judicial  systems 
have  the  reputation  for  resisting  tech- 
nology. Malcolm  Elvey,  president  of 
Esquire  Reporting  Company  Inc.,  said 
he  believes  electronic  court  reporting 
will  account  for  40  percent  of  his  busi- 
ness within  a few  years 
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People  & Places 


Divided 
they  stand 

Delmar  Police  Chief  A1  Saylor  says 
his  department  is  in  a fine  state.  Two  of 
them,  in  fact. 

Saylor's  town  straddles  the  borders 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  one  of  the 
few  cities  in  the  country  that's  in  two 
states  That  divisive  situation  can 
complicate  life,  but  most  Delmar  resi- 
dents are  used  to  dealing  with  it. 

Saylor,  for  instance,  sends  his  seven 
officers  to  be  trained  and  certified  in 
Maryland,  and  then  sends  them  to  Dela- 
ware for  training  and  certification  that's 
often  redundant. 

While  the  double  training  costs  the 
town  more  and  the  officers  are  likely  to 
try  for  other  higher  paying  police  jobs 
elsewhere.  Saylor  accepts  the  dilemma. 

“Just  take  what  any  department  has 
to  do.  and  we  have  to  do  it  twice,"  said 
Saylor. 

That  would  seem  an  understatement 
of  the  troubles  to  most  people.  The 
problems  of  dealing  with  two  different 
states  are  many.  For  example,  squad 
cars  carry  two  radios  to  communicate 
with  other  agencies  in  the  two  states, 
and  the  officers  must  I earn  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  “10  codes" — which  can  lead 
to  mistakes.  In  Maryland,  a “10-10"  is 
a motor  vehicle  accident.  In  Delaware, 
that  code  signals  a fight. 

Each  side  of  town  has  to  follow  its 
own  state  and  county  laws,  and  has 
separate  public  officials,  including  two 
mayors,  and  budgets. 

Although  the  water  system  and  fire 
department  also  serve  both  sides  of 
town,  the  police  department  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  police 
agency  in  the  country  with  bi-state  law 
enforcement  jurisdiction. 

Delmar,  first  established  in  the 
middle  1 9th  century,  is  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  The  state  line 
splits  the  town  virtually  in  half  along 
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State  Street,  separating  960  Delaware- 
ans on  the  north  from  1,430  Marylan- 
ders on  the  south. 

In  the  past,  the  split  has  caused  a 
wide  range  of  difficulties.  Delaware 
residents  nearly  erupted  into  a not  in 
1922  when  Maryland  state  police  chased 
a suspect  across  the  state  line.  In  1941, 
officials  in  the  two  states  set  aside  dif- 
ferent days  to  observe  Thanksgiving. 

But  officials  from  the  two  sides  of 
town  are  trying  to  put  differences  be- 
hind them.  The  two  mayors,  Doug 
Niblett  of  Maryland,  and  John  McDon- 
nell of  Delaware,  good  friends,  are 
working  toward  new  uniform  ordi- 
nances. “We  are  trying  to  be  one  town 
now,"  said  McDonnell. 

Winds 
of  change 

Newly  appointed  Chief  Michael  \V. 
Young  has  pledged  to  change  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Fairfax  County,  Md.,  Police 
Department. 

Young,  who  succeeds  retiring  Chief 
John  E.  Granfield.  has  promised  to 
change  the  atmosphere  in  the  depart- 
ment, which  has  been  criticized  by 
female  and  minority  officers  who  say 
they  were  mistreated. 

“The  role  for  leadership  is  to  set  the 
tone,  the  climate  and  the  attitude  in  the 
professional  sense,"  Young  said  just 
after  he  was  chosen. 

Young's  appointment  came  after  a 
week  in  which  long-simmering  resent- 
ment in  the  department  became  public 
when  dozens  of  officers  complained  to 
Federal  civil  rights  officials  that  pro- 
motions and  assignments  were  con- 
trolled by  a “good-old-boy  network." 

Young  was  welcomed  by  top  brass 
and  union  officials,  who  praised  him 
for  shunning  that  network.  “I  have  found 
absolutely  no  one  who  does  not  stand 
behind  him  or  speak  out  for  him,"  Po- 
lice Association  President  John  R. 
Burdette  said. 

In  taking  the  $99,219-a-year  job, 
Young,  45.  who  retired  last  year  as 
deputy  chief,  said  he  look  the  griev- 
ances seriously.  He  said  that  if  so  many 
officers  believe  there  is  a problem,  there 
probably  is  one.  He  said  he  would 
consider  allowing  promotions  to  be 
handled  by  an  independent  agency. 

Even  so,  he  praised  the  department 
and  refused  to  say  whether  he  would 
reorganize  the  top  command. 

“1  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  our 
department  is  essentially  in  strong  shape 


and  our  strength  will  re-emerge  if  given 
the  right  atmosphere,"  he  said. 

Young,  who  graduated  from  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  joined  the  Fairfax 
force  in  1971  and  headed  the  vice  and 
narcotics,  special  operations,  criminal 
investigation  and  major  crime  divisions 
during  his  20-year  tenure. 

He  retired  last  year  after  his  18- 
year-old  son  was  seriously  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident.  The  son  has  since 
recovered. 

Chapeau 
back  on  job 

Griffin,  Ga.,  Police  Chief  Amiand 
Chapeau  has  been  reinstated  after  a 
city  investigative  report  concluded  a 
female  detective’s  sexual  harassment 
complaint  was  unfounded. 

The  report  portrayed  Det.  Gall  Bu- 
rel  Mullins  as  profane,  vindictive  and 
untruthful,  prompting  her  attorney  to 
characterize  the  report  as  an  effort  to 
“trash  the  victim." 

The  68-page  report  staled  that 
Mullins  often  engaged  in  lewd  conver- 
sation and  sexually  suggestive  conduct 
with  Chapeau  and  other  members  of  the 
department,  which  it  said  made  her 
complaint  invalid. 

It  also  concluded  that  her  motive  for 
filing  a Federal  complaint  against  the 
chief  was  to  retaliate  for  his  denying 
her  request  to  take  a promotion  exam. 

Representing  Mullins,  Atlanta  law- 
yer Debra  Schwartz  said,  “The  Anita 
Hill  situation  showed  that  sexual  har- 
assment victims  are  treated  like  rape 
victims.  They  try  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  victims  and  treat  them  like  liars  and 
criminals." 

The  report  also  stated  that  Mullins 
was  dismissed  from  her  former  job 
because  she  had  altered  payroll  docu- 
ments to  benefit  a married  man  with 
whom  she  was  having  an  affair. 
Schwartz  said  the  statement  about  the 
dismissal  was  false. 

Even  though  other  women  provided 
corroborating  statements  supporting 
Mullins’  complaint,  which  investiga- 
tors concluded  were  basically  truthful, 
Cartersville  City  Attorney  David 
Archer  said  the  additional  complaints 
were  not  cause  for  disciplinary  action 
because  most  were  at  least  four  years 
old. 

Chapeau,  52,  was  suspended  with 
pay  during  the  six-week  probe  but  was 
reinstated  last  week  after  the  report  was 
presented  to  the  City  Council. 


He  said  he  had  not  comment  on  the 
case  other  than  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
back  to  work  and  feels  he  has  been  ex- 
onerated. 

Hines  worth 
the  wait 

Duane  Harstad  and  Jim  Caniglia 
are  trying  to  shake  things  up  in  Bellevue, 
Neb. 

The  two  businessmen  have  joined 
forces  to  obtain  the  reinstatement  of 
Police  Chief  Hines  Smith  and  the  re- 
call of  Mayor  Inez  Boyd.  They  also 
plan  an  effort  to  have  City  Administra- 
tor S.P.  Benson  removed  from  his  job. 

“Our  primary  goal  now  is  to  get 
Hines  Smith  back  into  his  duly  ap- 
pointed position  as  chief,  then  get  Inez 
Boyd  out,  then  go  after  the  mediocrity." 
said  Harstad. 

Harstad  and  Caniglia  are  angry  that 
Smith  was  suspended  without  pay  and 
demoted  to  sergeant  after  questions 
arose  about  his  handling  of  a charity 
donation  last  December. 

Smith  delayed  more  than  two  weeks 
turning  over  a $1,000  donation  to  the 
Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
program,  which  he  founded.  Smith,  who 
said  he  kept  the  money  in  his  desk  until 
he  gave  it  to  DARE,  was  found  not 
guilty  of  theft  by  a Sarpy  County  Dis- 
trict Court  jury  in  May. 

Smith  has  appealed  his  suspension 
and  demotion. 

Harstad,  a friend  of  Smith,  said  he 
and  Caniglia  plan  to  circulate  petitions 
asking  for  Smith’s  reinstatement  and 
the  mayor's  recall. 

He  said  he  wants  about  500  signa- 
tures cm  the  Smith  petition,  which  they'll 
present  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

About  3,500  signatures  are  needed 
to  recall  Boyd. 

Black,  blue 
in  E.  Orange 

The  arrest  of  a black  off-duty  East 
Orange  police  officer  in  Elizabeth  has 
been  characterized  by  a union  official 
as  evidence  of  “the  Rodney  King  syn- 
drome" in  New  Jersey. 

East  Orange  Patrolman  Hosia  Rey- 
nolds, 30,  was  arrested  by  Elizabeth 
police  last  month  for  resisting  arrest 
and  disorderly  conduct  by  two  officers 
who  stopped  him  after  noticing  his 
service  revolver. 

According  to  the  police  reports, 
Elizabeth  Officers  William  Pinho  and 
James  Malone  drew  their  guns  and 
ordered  Reynolds  to  put  his  hands  on 
the  wall.  Malone  removed  a wallet  from 
Reynolds’  back  pocket,  and  as  he 
opened  it,  Reynolds  grabbed  it  and 
started  to  walk  away.  The  officers  asked 
again  for  identification,  but  Reynolds 
continued  to  leave. 

The  report  stated  that  Reynolds  told 
the  officers,  “I’m  not  showing  you 
(expletive)."  When  Reynolds  contin- 
ued to  walk  away,  the  report  said,  he 
was  placed  under  arrest  and  had  to  be 
“forcibly  subdued"  before  being  hand- 
cuffed and  taken  to  headquarters. 

Reynolds  has  filed  assault  com- 
plaints against  Pinho  and  Malone.  The 
Elizabeth  department's  internal  affairs 
department  is  investigating  the  inci- 
dent, and  officials  in  both  departments 
held  a press  conference  after  efforts  to 
resolve  the  dispute  through  union  ne- 
gotiations failed. 


The  incident  brought  an  exchange 
of  charges  between  police  on  both  sides 
and  Reynolds  supporters 

De  Lacy  Davis,  vice  president  of 
the  East  Orange  Policemen’s  Benevo- 
lent Association,  said  Reynolds  was  a 
victim  of  “the  Rodney  King  syndrome," 
and  his  treatment  by  the  two  white 
officers  showed  he  was  seen  as  a dan- 
gerous black  man,  not  a fellow  officer. 

Davis  said  he  was  viewed  as  “sym- 
bol of  black,  not  a symbol  of  blue." 

Salaam  Ismial,  president  of  Eliza- 
beth’s United  Youth  Council,  said  four 
brutality  complaints  have  been  lodged 
against  the  two  officers,  who  he  alleged 
have  reputations  in  the  black  commu- 
nity for  being  “violent  and  vicious." 

Elizabeth  PBA  President  Paul  Par- 
tazana  said  racial  allegations  against 
the  two  officers  are  untrue,  and  that 
Reynolds  may  be  making  the  charges 
against  the  officers  because  he  was 
“rejected  by  the  (Elizabeth]  Police 
Department  on  psychiatric  evaluations 
on  two  occasions." 

Elizabeth  Police  Director  Joseph 
Brennan  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
previous  complaints  against  Pinho  and 
Malone.  Like  most  young  officers,  he 
said,  they  were  assigned  to  second  shift 
because  they  are  “very  aggressive." 
The  officers  on  that  shift  are  “dealing 
with  a serious  drug  problem.  They’re 
fighting  back.  . . ." 

Simon  says 

Warner  Bros.  Television  has  agreed 
to  make  changes  in  the  new  CBS  series 
"Polish  Hill"  to  satisfy  an  author  who 
charges  the  program  is  plagiarized  from 
his  award-winning  book. 

David  Simon,  author  of  the  1991 
book  "Homicide:  A Year  on  the  Killing 
Streets,"  said  the  CBS  police  drama 
contained  an  astonishing  number  of 
similarities  to  his  non-fiction  account 
of  Baltimore  murder  investigators. 

The  dispute  pitted  Simon  and  Os- 
car-winning film  director  Barry  Lev- 
inson, who  bought  the  TV  rights  to 
“Homicide"  for  $10,000,  against  me- 
dia giant  Tune  Warner  Inc.  Simon  stands 
to  make  more  than  $100,000  if  Levin- 
son turns  “Homicide"  into  a series. 

Simon,  a crime  reporter  for  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  said  entire  accounts, 
characters  and  dialogue  were  lifted  from 
his  book  by  screenwriter  John  Wells. 

He  said  that  in  one  scene  “every 
single  line  of  dialogue  was  copied  ver- 
batim — including  vernacular." 

While  agreeing  to  make  some 
changes  to  the  show,  Warner  Bros,  did 
not  admit  Simon’s  charges.  A spokes- 
woman said,  “Warner  Bros,  is  willing 
to  make  minor  changes,  in  a goodwill 
effort  to  stop  these  endless  scurrilous 
and  unfounded  accusations." 

Among  the  changes  is  the  show’s 
use  of  a crime  board,  which  played  a 
prominent  part  in  both  the  book  and  the 
series  pilot.  That  change  required 
Warner  to  reshoot  the  first  episode. 

Simon  learned  of  the  similarities 
when  Levinson  began  soliciting  agents 
for  a scriptwriter  for  the  “Homicide" 
series.  One  agent  sent  him  a sample  of 
Wells’  screenplay  for  “Polish  Hill." 
Simon  said  he  saw  the  script  and  imme- 
diately recognized  elements  from  his 
book. 

“Polish  Hill,"  a one-hour  show  with 
Robin  Givens  and  Pam  Gidley  as  two 
young  homicide  investigators,  is  to 
premiere  in  the  new  television  season 
on  Saturday  nights.  CBS  declined 
comment. 

Levinson  said  he  is  casting  a sepa- 
rate show  based  on  Simon’s  novel. 
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DEA  settles  bias  suit;  FBI  pact  challenged 

TnP  Dnip  FnfmYY»nv»nf  AHminirtm  — i _ ■ _ 


The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion has  reached  a tentative  settlement 
in  a lawsuit  with  a group  of  minority 
agents  who  claim  they  were  unfairly 
denied  promotions,  but  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  run  into 
complications  in  a similar  case. 

In  the  DEA  case,  that  agency  has 
agreed  to  pay  Hispanic  agents  $275,000 
and  to  continue  promoting  them  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  agents  to  settle  a 
seven-year-old  suit  alleging  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  settlement  also  would  establish 
an  advisory  panel  whose  members 
would  be  elected  by  Hispanic  agents 
that  would  have  access  to  top  DEA 
officials  to  ensure  those  agents'  con- 
cerns will  be  heard. 

Under  the  agreement,  which  must 
be  approved  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Harold  H.  Greene,  agents  employed 
before  Jan.  1,  1985,  would  receive 
payments  of  $600  to  $2,500  each. 

The  agency  also  promises  to  con- 
tinue promoting  Hispanics  and  other 
agents  at  roughly  equal  rates,  as  it  has 
done  since  the  1985  class  action  law- 
suit. 

At  the  FBI,  a group  of  white  agents 
is  seeking  to  intervene  in  a tentative 
agreement  with  300  black  agents.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Agents 
Association,  whose  members  are  mostly 
white,  claims  that  measures  aimed  at 
equalizing  treatment  of  blacks  are  pref- 
erential. 

The  agreement  was  to  settle  a com- 
plaint lodged  by  Badge,  an  organiza- 
tion of  black  agents  that  alleged  a pat- 
tern of  racial  discrimination  had  ex- 
isted in  the  FBI  since  the  days  of  J 
Edgar  Hoover 

While  the  agreement  did  not  admit 
racial  discrimination  had  occurred,  it 
did  address  “disparities"  in  the  treat- 
ment of  white  and  black  agents. 

The  FBI  agreed  to  provide  black 
agents  with  an  unspecified  amount  of 
back  pay.  promotions,  better  assign- 
ments and  more  management  training. 

The  agreement  sets  no  quotas,  goals 
or  timetables. 

The  FBI  also  promised  to  hire  out- 
side consultants  to  review  hiring  prac- 
tices and  to  accept  fundamental  changes 


in  selection,  training  and  evaluation 
procedures.  Officials  said  the  changes 
would  help  all  employees  because  it 
would  prevent  promotions  based  on 
cronyism. 

Director  William  S.  Sessions  has 
been  credited  with  stressing  the  need 
for  internal  reform  within  the  agency 
since  he  took  over  the  helm  in  1987. 

The  larger  association,  which  repre- 
sents two-thirds  of  FBI  agents,  filed 
papers  June  1 1 demanding  access  to  the 
bureau’s  personnel  papers  and  seeking 

Case  could  set  precedent: 


to  participate  in  negotiations  between 
the  FBI  and  Badge. 

“We  have  sought  statistics  and  ra- 
tionale for  the  settlement  and.  quite 
frankly,  we  raised  a number  of  con- 
cerns about  things  that  are  tentatively 
included  in  the  proposal,"  James 
Burnett,  the  group’s  executive  vice 
president,  told  The  New  York  Times 

Even  though  any  group  affected  by 
the  tentative  agreement  would  have  the 
chance  to  comment  later  this  summer 
when  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 


District  of  Columbia  reviews  the  settle- 
ment, Burnett’s  association  said  they 
wanted  to  participate  immediately 

“We  want  to  find  out  what  the  full 
facts  are  now,  and  not  just  what  they 
choose  to  tell  us  when  they  make  the 
filing,"  said  Stephen  N.  Shulman,  the 
group’s  attorney 

David  J.  Shaffer,  who  represents 
Badge,  said  of  the  other  group’s  chal- 
lenge, “I  am  surprised  and  don’t  know 
what  they  are  doing." 

He  said  Badge  would  oppose  the 


group  s participation  in  negotiations 

Rep.  Don  Edwards  of  California,  a 
former  agent  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  said  the  group’s  mem- 
bers “may  have  been  influenced  by  all 
this  conservative  talk  about  reverse 
discrimination,  but  if  they  would  look 
around,  they  would  see  that  black  agents 
weren't  getting  a square  deal." 

Of  the  agency’s  nearly  10.500 
agents,  512  are  black.  Of  those,  85  are 
supervisors. 


Jersey  county  hires  experts  to  block  raises 

Officials  in  Moms  Con nfv  M T arKitmtuvn  j i <■ 


Officials  in  Morris  County,  NJ., 
have  hired  management  consultants  to 
help  fight  the  raises  awarded  to  65 
sheriff  s officers  through  arbitration  — 
and  the  case  could  result  in  a precedent 
that  would  affect  law  enforcement 
employees  in  other  New  Jersey  coun- 
ties. 

Hay  Management  Consultants  of 
New  York,  also  known  as  the  Hay 
Group,  is  expected  to  be  given  a $35,000 
contract  to  help  Sheriff  John  Fox  and 
the  county  government  battle  a raise 
awarded  the  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent 
Association  Local  151  in  November. 

In  January,  a Superior  Court  judge, 
holding  that  state  arbitrators  too  often 
base  their  decisions  on  comparisons  of 
police  agency  salaries,  ordered  a new 


arbitration  and  suspended  the  higher 
salaries. 

Freeholder  Edward  Tamm  said. 
“We  're  building  our  case  for  the  appeal 
with  the  sheriff  s officers,  and  we  need 
to  establish  the  economic  conditions  in 
the  area  as  well  as  our  ability  to  pay." 

In  the  Morris  County  case,  the  judge 
ruled  the  arbitrator  failed  to  consider 
such  factors  as  the  government’s  abil- 
ity to  pay,  the  salaries  paid  in  the  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  public,  sector  and  the 
general  economic  conditions. 

The  union  has  appealed,  but  the 
county  wants  to  uphold  the  judge  s 
decision. 

To  help  support  the  county's  posi- 
tion that  the  raises  are  beyond  those 
given  in  other  equally  important  pro- 


Success  story: 


fessions,  the  Hay  Group  will  compile 
regional  economic  data.  According  to 
Tamm,  the  data  will  enable  the  county 
to  position  itself  in  future  negotiations 
with  other  law  enforcement  unions  in 
the  sheriff  s and  prosecutor's  offices. 

The  state  League  of  Municipalities 
has  joined  Morris  County  in  support  of 
Fox,  contending  that  rising  law  en- 
forcement salaries  have  created  prob- 
lems throughout  the  state 

Morris  County  plans  to  make  the 
Hays  Group  information  available  to 
other  towns  as  well. 

The  contested  Local  151  award 
would  allow  officers  to  start  at  $32,329 
by  the  end  of  1993  and  earn  up  to 
$46,701  ifthey  have  five  years’ experi- 
ence In  1990  and  1991,  salaries 


awarded  to  superiors  in  the  sheriffs 
and  prosecutor's  offices  put  sergeants 
at  $58,500.  lieutenants  at  $64,200  and 
captains  at  $68,500  annually 

County  unions  in  the  past  have  ob- 
jected that  the  hiring  of  experts  is  a 
waste  of  money  Local  1 5 1 representa- 
tives also  contended  they  have  been 
unfairly  singled  out. 

They  argue  that  through  earlier 
arbitration  decisions  or  outright  awards 
by  past  freeholder  boards,  superiors  in 
the  sheriff s and  prosecutor’s  offices 
received  much  larger  increases. 

“In  this  case,  it's  money  well  spent," 
said  Freeholder  Director  Patric  Hyland 
“If  we're  successful,  it  will  have  a major 
financial  impact,  not  just  here,  but 
throughout  the  state." 


Community  policing  has  proven 
successful  enough  in  Prince  George's 
County,  Md.,  that  the  18-month-old 
program  is  being  expanded  from  its 
current  cadre  of  22  officers  to  101  by 
1995. 

County  officials  decided  to  beef  up 
the  community  policing  force  when 
several  types  of  crime  went  do  wn  in  the 
months  after  the  department  established 
its  19  neighborhood  offices. 

For  example,  armed  robberies 
dropped  to  285  in  the  year  ending  July 


Prince  George’s  County  moves  to 
expand  community  policing  program 


1,  compared  with  371  in  the  previous 
year,  according  to  Prince  George's 
County  Executive  Parris  N.  Glenden- 
ing. 

In  one  neighborhood,  the  number  of 
drug-related  calls  dropped  45  percent, 
from  4,046  to  2,247 

And  in  Capitol  Heights,  there  are 
now  1 1 crack  houses  versus  42  just  18 
months  ago,  according  to  Capt.  Elton 
Johnson,  head  of  the  community's  unit. 

The  current  community  policing 
program  costs  the  county  $ 1 .5  million 


CDC  takes  on  gun  violence 


Continued  from  Page  1 

keep  their  guns  loaded,  and  a third  of  all 
gun  owners  do.  More  than  half  of  those 
who  owned  any  type  of  gun  reported 
keeping  the  gun  in  an  unlocked  area. 

1 Teenagers  in  metropolitan  areas 
are  in  far  more  danger  from  guns  than 
are  their  suburban  or  rural  counter- 
parts. The  rate  of  firearm  homicides  for 
teenagers  in  cities  was  13.7  per  100.000 
in  1989,  compared  to  just  2.9  per 
100,000  outside  the  cities. 

At  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
researchers  hope  the  current  discourag- 
ing statistics  will  serve  as  the  informa- 
tional foundation  for  future  discover- 
ies. 

Dr.  Mark  L.  Rosenberg,  an  epide- 
miologist, said  no  one  knows  yet  how 
to  prevent  violence.  “But  we  know  how 
to  get  the  answers,”  he  said  — by  using 
the  same  “time-tested,  systematic  ap- 
proach” applied  to  conquering  human 
illness. 

For  his  part,  Koop  supports  strict 
conditions  on  gun  ownership,  such  as 
requiring  citizens  to  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  handle  guns  properly  before 


being  allowed  to  purchase  guns. 

“A  vast  lobby  of  special  interests 
supports  the  utterly  unfettered  owner- 
ship and  use  of  firearms,"  he  said. 

Smith  & Wesson  tops 
criminals’  gun  list 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  has  found  that  the  Smith 
& Wesson  revolver  is  the  gun  most 
commonly  seized  by  police. 

The  BATF,  which  traced  more  than 
56,000  handguns  from  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  1990-91,  said  its  rat- 
ing of  handguns  indicates  which  guns 
are  most  widely  used  by  criminals. 

A spokesperson  for  Smith  & Wes- 
son said  the  company’s  revolver  proba- 
bly tops  the  list  because  “we’ve  been  in 
business  since  1852  and  are  the  world’s 
largest  producer  of  handguns." 

The  second  and  third  guns  on  the 
BATF  list  don't  share  the  Smith  & 
Wesson’s  square-shooter  image.  They 
are  two  Saturday  Night  Specials,  one 
made  by  Raven  Arms  and  one  from 
Davis  Industries,  both  of  California. 
The  guns  are  semiautomatics  that  cost 


less  than  $ 1 00,  compared  to  up  to  $400 
for  the  Smith  & Wesson  .38  or  .357. 

David  Kopel,  an  analyst  at  the  Cato 
Institute,  said  criminals'  choice  of  Sat- 
urday Night  Specials  is  fortunate  in 
some  ways,  because  they're  less  pow- 
erful and  less  accurate  than  more  ex- 
pensive guns. 

But  the  makers  protest  the  portrayal 
of  their  guns  as  lawbreaker’s  tools.  Art 
Lieman,  vice  president  of  Davis  Indus- 
tries, said,  “Criminals  are  not  going  out 
buying  our  guns  Good  citizens  are 
using  them  to  protest  their  rights  and 
they  should  be  made  ashamed  to  do  so. 
We  make  a product  affordable  for  all 
people." 

The  BATF  found  that  assault  weap- 
ons account  for  6 to  10  percent  of  the 
guns  it  traced,  even  though  they  repre- 
sent only  between  1 .5  and  3 percent  of 
guns  overall. 

Rounding  out  the  top  five  guns  at 
the  BATF  list  were  the  Smith  & Wes- 
son 9mm  and  Colt  .45.  The  Glockl7 
9mm  semiautomatic,  popular  with  many 
police  officers,  apparently  was  not  with 
criminals.  It  rated  last  among  the  18. 


To  fund  the  additional  officers,  the 
county  has  received  Federal  and  state 
grants.  By  June  30,  1995,  101  officers 
will  be  assigned  to  5 1 neighborhoods  in 
the  county,  adding  79  community  po- 
lice to  the  county’s  force  of  1.151 
The  evidence  supporting  Prince 
George's  program  goes  beyond  crime 
statistics,  officials  said.  Two  years  ago 
attendance  at  nighttime  functions  at 
local  churches  had  dropped  sharply 
Area  residents  reported  having  cars 
stolen,  being  awakened  regularly  by 
gunshots  and  having  to  “step  over  drug 
dealers"  on  the  street 

“Two  years  ago.  I’d  have  been 
embarrassed  to  invite  you  to  this 
church,"  said  deacon  George  Edwards 
of  Jordan  Baptist  Church  in  Capitol 


Heights.  “At  night,  I would  have  ad- 
vised you  to  bring  a SWAT  team  " 

With  a police  substation  nearby, 
residents  said  they  feel  safer  “Now.  it 
is  90  percent  better,"  one  said. 

In  Prince  George’s  county,  commu- 
nity policing  includes  clearing  aban- 
doned cars  off  the  streets,  encouraging 
landlords  to  provide  playgrounds  anJ 
pools  for  children  and  helping  the  public 
obtain  government  services. 

Officers  are  "working  smarter"  to 
improve  the  neighborhoods,  according 
to  Prince  George's  Police  Chief  David 
B Mitchell.  “We  actively  seek  out  the 
leadership  in  the  community  to  identity 
the  problems.  If  it’s  not  directly  related 
to  police,  we  deal  with  the  red  tape  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life." 


Rodney  King  backlash 
blamed  for  Alabama  mistrial 


The  trial  of  a black  man  charged 
with  armed  robbery  in  Alabama  may 
have  fallen  victim  to  a backlash  of 
anger  over  the  Rodney  King  verdict 

Circuit  Judge  James  Garrett  declared 
a mistrial  June  4 after  a black  juror  re- 
portedly said  she  would  not  convict  the 
defendant  because  of  his  race. 

“She  said  there  was  no  way  in  hell 
that  she  was  going  to  send  a black  man 
to  pnson  so  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
was  let  her  black  man  go,"  a fellow 
juror  said. 

Garrett  said  the  trial  was  “without  a 
doubt  the  strangest  case  I have  ever 
seen"  and  called  it  “a  travesty." 

The  holdout  juror,  Rosa  Jemigan, 
denied  saying  she  would  not  convict  a 
black  person.  She  did  not  comment  on 
the  deliberations  after  Garrett  declared 
the  mistrial. 

On  trial  was  Marcus  Thomas, 
charged  with  robbing  a fast  food  restau- 


rant of  $600  in  October.  He  also  has 
beencharged  with  12  other  robberies 

The  evidence  against  him  included 
the  restaurant's  keys,  found  in  his  apart- 
ment, two  witnesses,  a confession  to 
police  and  a detailed  account  of  the 
crime  written  in  his  diary. 

Several  jurors  said  they  believed  the 
mistrial  resulted  from  Jemigan's  anger 
of  the  Rodney  King  situation.  One  frus- 
trated panelist  said,  “I  could  have  taken 
this  umbrella  and  beat  the  living  hell 
out  of  her." 

The  jury  consisted  of  eight  whites 
and  four  blacks. 

Garrett  threatened  to  prosecute  Jer- 
mgan  for  perjury  for  allegedly  violat- 
ing the  oath  to  consider  the  case  fairly, 
but  calleded  a perjury  charge  unlikely. 

Thomas  remains  in  jail  awaiting  trial 
on  the  remaining  12  burglaries  The 
diary  is  expected  to  play  an  important 
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Giving  the  Gluecks  their  due. 


Couple  pioneered  delinquency  research 


Criminology  as  a scientific  disci- 
pline is  barely  out  of  its  adolescence 
Only  in  this  century  has  the  study  of 
crime  and  criminals  become  a science 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Burden's  Beat 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

Without  doubt  the  most  influential 
figure  in  this  young  field  was  Edwin  H. 
Sutherland,  who  was  bom  in  1883.  died 
in  1950  and  spent  his  most  productive 
years  in  the  sociology  departments  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
University.  His  textbook,  “Principles 


Some  violent  criminals  can  be  held 
without  bond,  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled. 

The  court’s  4-to-l  decision  upheld 
Connecticut's  1990  bail  reform  act, 
which  allows  bonds  to  be  revoked  if 
there  is  evidence  a defendant  facing  a 
sentence  of  10  or  more  years  has  com- 
mitted a new  crime  and  is  a danger  to 
others. 

The  law  was  passed  after  a Hartford 
bank  vice  president  was  kidnapped  and 
murdered  by  a man  free  on  bond  for 
rape  charges. 

Connecticut’s  high  court  upheld  the 
law  even  though  the  state  constitution 
gives  all  defendants  except  those 
charged  with  a capital  felony  the  right 
to  be  released  on  bail. 

Chief  Justice  Ellen  A.  Peters  wrote 
in  the  majority  opinion  that  revoking 
bail  from  defendants  who  violate  the 
conditions  of  their  release  does  not 
interfere  with  the  right  to  bail. 

“The  fundamental  right  to  bail  guar- 
anteed by  our  stale  constitution  must  be 
qualified  by  a court’s  authority  to  en- 
sure compliance  with  the  conditions  of 
release,"  Peters  said. 

She  quoted  an  Arizona  court  ruling, 
writing,  “The  keys  to  continued  free- 
dom were  left  in  the  pocket  of  the 
accused. ” 

The  ruling  came  in  the  case  of  Enri- 
que Ayala,  who  was  charged  with  as- 
saulting Hartford  deputy  mayor  Char- 
les Mathews  on  June  12. 1991 . Mathews 


of  Criminology,"  and  two  other  works, 
“The  Professional  ThieT  and  “White 
Collar  Crime,"  are  still  being  read  by 
students  in  the  field  many  decades  after 
their  first  publication. 

Sutherland’s  roots  in  sociology  are 
the  reason  that  sociologists  have  been 
so  prominent  in  criminological  studies. 
Without  his  influence,  the  young  sci- 
ence might  well  have  taken  a different 
turn. 

If  it  had,  Sheldon  and  Eleanor 
Touroff  Glueck  might  have  been  better 
remembered  today.  This  husband  and 
wife  team — slightly  younger  contem- 
poraries of  Sutherland  — pioneered 
several  studies  at  Harvard  Law  School 


was  hospitalized  for  two  days  after  he 
was  beaten  with  a lead  pipe. 

At  the  time  of  the  assault,  Ayala  was 
free  on  a $25,000  bond  after  his  arrest 
on  several  charges,  including  first- 
degree  burglary,  unlawful  restraint  and 
third-degree  assault. 

Judge  David  Barry  revoked  Ayala’s 
bail,  saying  there  was  “clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence"  he  posed  a danger  to 
others.  Citing  the  constitutional  right  to 
bail,  Ayala's  attorney,  Michael  Geor- 
getti,  and  the  Connecticut  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  appealed. 

Peters  said  the  constitutional  require- 
ments were  met  when  Ayala  was  re- 
leased on  bond.  “The  defendant’s  fail- 
ure to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  his 
release  resulted  in  a forfeiture  of  his 
right  to  release,"  she  wrote. 

Justice  Robert  I.  Berdon  dissented, 
arguing  that  the  constitution's  authors 
would  have  stated  that  release  was 
conditional  on  good  behavior  if  that’s 
what  they  intended.  He  said  the  court's 
ruling  “ignores  the  plain  language  of 
the  state  constitution." 

Hartford  State’s  Attorney  John  M. 
Bailey  told  the  Hartford  Courant  the 
decision  “will  have  a chilling  effect  on 
some  defendants,  who  feel  they  can 
make  bond  regularly.  Prior  to  this  law, 
we  had  no  safeguards." 

Ayala  was  to  be  tried  on  the  Mathews 
case  July  7.  Disposition  had  been  de- 
layed during  the  appeal . No  motive  for 
the  attack  is  known. 


on  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  that 
have  been  dismissed  too  easily  by  their 
successors  in  criminology . 

Their  legacy  to  the  science  was  the 
subject  of  a retrospective  exhibit  of 
their  works,  correspondence  and 
memorabilia  at  Harvard  Law  School 
Library  from  April  10  to  June  8. 

In  an  essay  for  the  exhibition  book- 
let, and  in  an  article  for  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  in  May  1991,  Dr. 
John  H.  Laub  of  the  College  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  at  Northeastern  University 
goes  a long  way  toward  giving  the 
Gluecks  their  due. 

Among  other  things,  he  points  out 
that  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck  left 
four  massive  databases  relating  to  crime 
and  delinquency.  Two  were  detailed 
studies  over  long  periods  of  men  and 
women  who  had  been  incarcerated  in 
Massachusetts'  prisons  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  The  third  was  research 
on  1,000  juvenile  delinquents  whose 
lives  the  Gluecks  followed  for  10  years. 

But  the  work  for  which  the  Gluecks 
are  best  known  today  was  a major  study 
during  the  1940s  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  criminal  careers.  In  it, 
they  followed  a sample  of  500  delin- 
quent and  500  non-delinquent  boys  over 
1 7 years.  The  boys  were  matched  case- 
by-case  for  age,  race  or  ethnicity,  intel- 
ligence, and  low-income  residence  — 
the  variables  that  were  thought  to  affect 
delinquent  behavior. 

Although  at  first  friendly  to  the 

Pa.  targets 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Police  has 
set  up  a special  operation  aimed  at 
deterring  men  who  cruise  a rest  stop 
along  Interstate  95. 

Operation  RAPP  (Rest  Area  Patrol 
Prevention)  began  in  September  in 
response  to  motorists’  complaints  of 
being  accosted  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Welcome  Center  just  north  of  the  Dela- 
ware state  line. 

More  than  40  men  have  been  ar- 
rested since  then,  and  have  been  charged 
with  soliciting  sex  or  performing  sex- 
ual acts  in  public  places. 

State  Police  Cpl.  Jeffrey  A.  Tho- 
mas, who  heads  the  operation,  said  the 
sweeps  will  continue  until  motorists 
can  use  the  rest  stop  without  being 
bothered.  About  108,000  tourists  vis- 
ited the  center  last  year. 

In  addition  to  travelers,  the  rest  stop 


Bail  can  be  revoked, 
Conn,  court  rules 
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Gluecks,  Edwin  Sutherland  began  at- 
tacking their  work  as  unsound  and 
unscholarly  in  the  late  1930s.  He  dis- 
agreed with  their  conclusions  about  the 
importance  of  age  in  criminal  careers 
and  with  the  stress  on  the  family  as  a 
vital  influence  on  a youth's  behavior. 
Because  Sutherland's  star  was  rising  in 
the  field  of  criminology  at  the  time,  the 
Gluecks’  star  was  clouded  over  in  the 
ensuing  decades,  and  only  recently  has 
it  begun  to  shine  again. 

Laub,  in  the  journal  article,  which 
he  authored  with  Robert  J.  Sampson  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  points  out 
that  much  current  research  in  criminol- 
ogy harks  back  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Gluecks.  For  example: 

1 1n  the  1920s  and  '30s  the  Gluecks 
were  the  first  to  do  longitudinal  re- 
search (the  study  of  the  same  popula- 
tion over  a long  period).  Today  crimi- 
nologists are  debating  whether  longitu- 
dinal study  is  necessary  in  identifying 
the  causes  of  crime. 

1 Early  research  by  the  Gluecks 
demonstrated  that  criminal  behavior  is 
remarkably  stable.  That  is,  a child  who 
is  antisocial  is  much  more  likely  to 
become  a criminal  than  one  who  is 
better  socialized. 

Edwin  Sutherland  believed  that 
criminality  was  more  dependent  on 
social  influences  and  would  vary  over 
time  in  the  same  individual.  Modem 
criminologists  have  corroborated  the 
Gluecks’  view  that  a child  delinquent  is 


apt  to  be  an  adult  criminal. 

1 Long  ago  the  Gluecks  identified 
that  the  key  indicators  of  delinquency 
are  seated  in  the  family  — inconsistent 
or  lax  discipline,  poor  supervision  by 
parents  and  a lack  of  attachment  be- 
tween parent  and  child. 

Sutherland  thought  the  family  was 
only  one  of  many  influences  — and  a 
not  very  important  one  — on  delin- 
quent behavior.  Subsequent  research 
has  shown  the  Gluecks  to  be  correct. 

Laub  and  Sampson  write,  “Overall, 
then,  major  areas  of  the  Gluecks’  re- 
search — age  and  crime,  longitudinal 
research/criminal  careers,  stability  of 
crime  and  antisocial  behavior  and  so- 
cial-control theory  with  a focus  on 
family  processes — have  been  shown  to 
be  either  (a)  essentially  correct  or  (b) 
currently  dominating  the  research 
agenda  in  criminology." 

Laub  and  Sampson's  work  should 
help  resurrect  the  Gluecks  from  their 
status  as  mere  relics  of  criminology's 
pioneer  days. 


( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Naruiet,  NY  10945- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  executive 
director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  article. ) 


men  cruising  rest  stop 


is  frequented  by  men  who  circle  the  lot, 
moving  from  one  parking  space  to 
another.  An  employee  at  the  rest  stop’s 
information  desk  said  some  men  are 
there  almost  daily. 

“It’s  a shame,"  Sue  Aymen  told  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  “This  is  a very 
nice  place  that’s  been  given  a very  bad 
rap  because  of  the  behavior  at  night." 

While  some  members  of  the  gay 
community  have  called  the  arrests  har- 
assment, others  have  not  objected  to  the 
police  operation. 

Rita  Addessa,  who  heads  Philadel- 
phia’s Lesbian  & Gay  Task  Force, 
objected  to  the  arrests,  saying  publicity 
surrounding  citations  issued  at  the  rest 
stop  “can  cause  incredible  public  em- 
barrassment and  stigmatization  that 
creates  absolutely  horrible  problems.” 

She  added,  “I  would  ask  why  police 


don’t  focus  their  attention  on  the  men 
who  are  constantly  beleaguering  and 
harassing  and  attacking  women,  rather 
than  to  focus  on  men  who  are  involved 
in  consensual  activity." 

But  editor  John  Mandes  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Gay  News  said,  “In  most  places, 
it’s  against  the  law  to  have  sex  in  pub- 
lic. If  you  do  that  and  get  arrested, 
tough  luck." 

He  also  said  men  at  the  rest  stop 
should  not  be  labeled  gay.  “Quite  often 
you  find  that  a lot  of  people  who  engage 
in  this  kind  of  behavior  are  married  — 
maybe  they’re  gay  but  they’re  not  self- 
identified  as  gay.” 

Those  arrested  have  been  given  ci- 
tations and  released  immediately.  The 
summary  offenses  listed  in  the  citations 
carry  penalties  of  court  costs  and  up  to 
$250  in  fines. 


Obituary  of  a gang: 
Chicago's  El  Rukns  dead 


Chicago  police  have  declared  one 
of  the  country's  most  notorious  street 
gangs  dead. 

The  El  Rukns,  a gang  believed  to 
have  made  as  much  as  $100,000  a week 
selling  everything  from  cough  syrup 
with  codeine  to  heroin  through  a so- 
phisticated distribution  network  in  the 
1980’s,  was  killed  by  a six-year  irxjuiry 
that  this  month  brought  six  more  con- 
victions. 

Those  convictions  were  the  latest 
stemming  from  the  inquiry  that  culmi- 
nated in  a 1989  Federal  indictment 
against  65  gang  members.  Of  those, 
five  were  acquitted  or  freed,  eight  are 
still  at  large  or  awaiting  trial  and  52 


have  been  sentenced.  The  charges  in- 
cluded murder,  drug  violations  and 
racketeering. 

Jeff  Fort,  who  had  run  the  gang 
since  the  mid-1970’s,  is  also  in  prison, 
convicted  in  1987  of  conspiring  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Libyan  government  by 
offering  to  commit  terrorist  acts  in  the 
United  States. 

Police  said  the  arrests,  many  of 
which  were  made  possible  by  El  Rukns 
who  became  informers,  gutted  the 
group. 

“That  gang  is  history  in  Chicago," 
Robert  Dart,  police  gang  crimes  com- 
mander, told  The  Associated  Press.  “The 
El  Rukn  nation  is,  in  fact,  decimated." 
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Interview  by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


On  June  30,  1992,  after  14  yean  as  Police  Chief  of  Los  Angeles,  Daryl  F.  Gates  retired.  Many  were 
happy  to  see  him  go.  Still  others  were  not.  as  demonstrated  by  the  more  than  5.000  people  who 
attended  his  retirement  sendoff.  probably  the  biggest  farewell  given  to  a police  chief  in  recent 
memory. 

In  police  circles.  Gates  was  always  a well  known  yet  controversial  figure.  But  immediately  following 
the  televised  videotape  of  Los  Angeles  police  officers  beating  Rodney  King  on  March  3,  1991.  Daryl 
Gates  became  a household  name.  From  that  point  on,  he  became  the  focus  of  such  intense  public 
scruntiny  that  many  wondered  why  he  had  not  stepped  down  sooner.  Yet  for  those  who  know  Gates, 
there  was  little  to  wonder  about.  The  tenacious  Chief  would  step  down  at  a time  of  his  own  choosing. 

For  all  the  heal  that  Gales  took  over  the  King  incident,  the  criticism  only  intensified  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  acquittal  of  the  four  officers  indicted  for  the  beating,  and  the  riots  that  ensued  Of  particular 
attention  was  his  attendance,  as  the  riots  began,  at  a political  event  to  defeat  a referendum  limiting 
the  tenure  of  future  police  chiefs.  In  retrospect,  Gates  says  his  attendance  at  the  event  was  a mistake. 
Not  because  it  would  have  changed  anything,  he  notes,  but  because  “ appearance  is  something  you 
always  have  to  guard  against.  " Still,  Gates,  who  devised  the  tactical  response  to  the  Watts  riots  in 
1965,  was  highly  critical  of  the  way  in  which  the  recent  riots  were  handled.  “It  was  contrary  to  what 
we  train  our  officers  and  our  leadership  to  do  in  some  respects,  and  it  was  not  the  aggressive  approach 
that  everyone  expects  from  the  LAPD.  " Gates  says  he  was  in  his  car  when  he  gave  the  order  for  police 
to  move  in.  "I  was  assured  it  was  going  to  happen.  It  didn  7.  " He  feels  that  it  was  a mistake  at  a 
“ lieutenant 's  level,  it  was  a mistake  at  a captain ‘s  level,  and  it  was  a mistake  at  a commander 's  level 
because  they  did  not  reverse  the  mistake  of  the  lieutenant. " 

For  much  of  his  tenure  as  Chief,  his  relationship  with  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  (a  former  police 
lieutenant)  was  strainedAlthough  he  indicates  that  it  is  necessary  for  a chief  to  be  responsive  to 
political  leaders, Gates  believes  that  when  a mayor  is  wrong  on  matters  of  public  safety,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  police  chief  to  point  it  out.  He  says,  “I  believe  it  is  healthy  for  a chief  to  be  able  to  debate  and 
to  raise  issues  that  are  not  in  keeping  with  administration  policy.  ” For  many  police  chiefs  across  the 
country  such  a posture  would  put  their  careers  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Many  will  remember  Gates  for  developing  the  master  plan  for  policing  the  1984  Summer  Olympic 
Games,  which  went  off  without  a hitch.  Across  the  country  millions  of  school  children  are  being  taught 
by  cops  about  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  through  his  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education  program 
l DARE),  which  is  now  operating  in  all  50  states  and  several  foreign  countries. 

While  many  will  remember  him  for  the  final  16  tumultuous  months  of  his  43-year  police  career,  the 
law  enforcement  community  may  well  remember  Gates  for  his  candor.  (That  candor,  some  say, 
bordered  on  arrogance  to  an  extent  that  it  almost  became  a tragic  flaw  in  the  best  dramatic  sense. ) 
To  some  he  will  be  a villain,  to  others  a hero;  but  to  all  in  law  enforcement  he  will  remain  a legend 


A farewell  interview  with 

Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates 
of  Los  Angeles 

"It  drove  them  crazy  that  I lasted  as  long  as  I did, 
and  that  I walked  out  on  my  own  terms." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Just  about  everyone  in  the 
country  has  an  opinion  about  the  verdict  in  the  trial  of  your  four 
officers  for  the  Rodney  King  beating.  What’s  your  opinion? 

GATES:  My  opinion  is  that  there’s  been  too  much  trashing  of  our 
jury  system  and  our  system  of  justice  by  people  who  believe  that  the 
verdict  ought  to  have  been  something  other  than  what  it  was.  Unless 
you  sat  in  the  courtroom  and  listened  to  all  the  testimony  and  all  the 
evidence  that  was  presented,  I don’t  think  you’re  in  a good  position 
to  make  a judgment.  That’s  why  we  have  a jury;  they’re  selected 
because  they  are  reasonable  people,  and  we  have  to  assume  that  they 
made  their  decision  as  reasonable  people.  It’s  unfortunate  that  the 
reaction  among  an  awful  lot  of  people  was,  “I  saw  the  videotape  and 
so  I know  the  verdict  is  wrong."  Anyone  who  has  a just  a smattering 
of  understanding  of  the  criminal  law  understands  that  the  act  is  only 
part  of  the  elements  of  a crime,  that  intent  comes  into  play  along  with 
other  factors.  It’s  a free  country,  and  we  all  have  the  right  to  express 
ourselves,  but  as  we  do  it,  I think  we  — particularly  the  leadership 
in  this  country — ought  to  be  pointing  out  the  virtues  of  our  system 
of  justice,  rather  than  trashing  it,  as  some  have  done. 

LEN:  Some  say  that  if  you  had  handled  the  beating  incident 
differently  — perhaps  coming  down  harder  on  the  officers 
involved,  or  being  more  restrained  with  some  of  your  public 
comments  — you  might  not  be  leaving  office  this  month 

GATES:  I don’t  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  acted 
very  promptly.  We  conducted  this  as  a very  serious  administrative 
investigation,  and  we  had  reasonable  cause,  we  believed,  to  go 
forward  with  a criminal  investigation.  We  did  both.  We  made  those 


investigations  very  quickly,  very  thoroughly,  and  we  presented  the 
criminal  case  to  the  District  Attorney  in  record  time.  I don’t  know 
why  anyone  would  think  that  that  would  change  things.  The  politics 
entered  into  it  sometime  later,  that's  what  changed  things,  not  my 
actions.  I suppose  I could  have  come  out  with  a harsher  reaction,  but 
I tried  to  consider  due  process.  I tried  to  point  out  to  people  that 
ultimately  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  I would  be  the  judge, 
and  I did  not  want  to  show  bias  from  any  one  direction.  I did  indicate 
that  the  conduct  on  the  tape  appeared  to  be  outrageous,  but  that 
wasn’t  enough.  I guess  they  wanted  me  to  indict  the  officers.  Too 
often  chiefs  do  that  across  the  country,  and  I think  they’re  wrong 

LEN:  Many  of  the  people  we’ve  spoken  with  feel  that  the 
department  was  in  a no-win  situation  when  the  riots  broke  out 
— if  you  had  sent  in  lots  of  officers,  you  might  have  increased  the 
friction;  if  you  didn’t,  things  might  have  gotten  out  of  control  As 
one  who  is  proud  of  his  record  as  an  authority  on  civil  disorders. 
Do  you  think  that  the  riots  could  have  been  handled  better? 

GATES:  No  question  about  it.  I’m  very  critical  of  the  actions  that 
took  place.  It  was  contrary  to  what  we  tram  our  officers  and  our 
leadership  to  do  in  some  respects,  and  it  was  not  the  aggressive 
approach  that  everyone  expects  from  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment and  what  I have  taught  in  terms  of  controlling  riots.  But  I 
agree  that  no  matter  what  we  would  have  done,  we  would  have  come 
under  great  criticism.  If  we  had  gone  in  and  used  force,  we  would 
have  been  accused  of  using  excessive  force.  I don’t  think  there’s  any 
question  about  that.  If  we  had  shot  people  at  the  intersection  of 
Normandy  and  Florence,  we  would  have  certainly  been  accused. 
You  had  a helicopter  above,  and  if  you’d  seen  some  officer  shoot 


somebody,  and  you  know  exactly  what  the  accusations  would  be: 
We  provoked  additional  response  from  the  crowd  because  we  shot 
someone.  It  would  have  been  an  entirely  different  scenario  But 
even  given  that,  the  police  have  a absolute  responsibility  to  move  in 
and  move  in  aggressively  to  handle  a riot  situation,  and  in  that 
particular  area  they  did  not  move  in  with  the  aggressiveness  that  we 
ought  to  have;  and  that  was  a mistake  at  a lieutenant's  level,  it  was 
a mistake  at  a captain's  level,  and  it  was  a mistake  at  a commander's 
level  because  they  did  not  reverse  the  mistake  of  the  lieutenant. 

LEN:  Could  you  have  intervened  and  told  them  to  get  on  with  it? 

GATES:  Well,  I had  no  idea  that  was  taking  place.  Certainly  I can 
intervene.  I did  have  reports  that  action  was  taking  place  in  that 
general  vicinity,  and  I did  order  our  Metropolitan  Division,  which 
is  our  crime  task  force,  to  move  in  and  to  deal  with  that  situation.  I 
called  a command  post  in  my  office  — I was  in  my  car  at  the  time 
— to  give  that  order  and  I was  assured  that  that  was  going  to  happen. 
It  didn't.  We’re  still  trying  to  figure  out  why  they  did  not  move  in. 

Mayor  culpa 

LEN:  In  an  interview  that  we  did  with  you  in  1982,  disharmony 
between  you  and  Mayor  Bradley  was  already  apparent. 

GATES:  That  early? 

LEN:  That  early.  Dan  Guido,  the  former  chief  of  a number  of 
major  East  Coast  departments,  told  us  in  an  interview  some 
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" Everybody  talks  about  lifetime  tenure,  that  I’ve  got  all  this  protection.  That’s  nonsense. 
I just  have  the  right  to  respond  and  have  a hearing.  That’s  all  I have.  Then  they  can  fire 
me.  But  they  can’t  hang  me  before  / have  the  right  to  speak. " 


Continued  from  Page  9 

time  ago  that  be  believed  that  when  a chief  can't  get  along  with 
his  mayor,  it’s  time  for  the  chief  to  leave.  You  evidently  don’t 
subscribe  to  such  a philosophy.  Why? 

GATES:  The  mayor  can  leave  also,  you  know;  there's  no  reason  for 
the  chief  to.  If  the  mayor's  wrong,  the  chief  can  point  that  out  That’s 
a difference  I have  with  a lot  of  people,  and  even  many  in  law 
enforcement,  that  I think  it’s  unhealthy  if  you  have  differences  and 
you  can't  state  those  differences.  If  it  comes  to  a point  of  integrity, 
if  it  comes  to  a point  where  the  mayor  is  ordering  the  chief  to  do 
something  that  he  cannot  do  professionally  and  honestly,  there  may 
be  a point  where  they  chief  should  say,  “Hey,  I can’t  do  that.  I’ve 
been  ordered  to  do  that,  and  I can’t  do  that.  I can’t  live  with  myself 
professionally,  or  my  integrity  will  not  allow  me  to  do  that,”  and 
then  move  on.  I believe  it’s  healthy  for  a chief  to  be  able  to  debate 
and  to  raise  issues  that  are  not  in  keeping  with  administration  policy 
Having  said  all  of  that,  that  does  not  mean  that  I don’t  believe  a 
chief  should  be  responsive  to  public  officials  — very  responsive.  If 
they  have  complaints  or  needs,  or  any  of  those  kinds  of  things,  and 
they  bring  those  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  of  police,  I think  the 
chief  should  respond  to  those  things  as  long  as  that  response  is, 
again,  not  violative  of  his  professional  and  ethical  conduct,  and  does 
not  involve  dishonesty.  Too  often  in  this  country,  unfortunately,  the 
chiefs  have  gone  along  with  those  things  because  they're  the 
mayor’s  boy.  It’s  happened  more  in  the  Midwest  and  the  East  than 
on  the  West  Coast,  but  it’s  happened.  We’re  seeing  all  kinds  of 
manipulation  of  a police  department  by  the  politicians  because  of 
the  failure  of  a chief  to  speak  up.  And  then  if  they  do  speak  up,  if 
they’re  like  Dan.  they  just  walk  away  from  it  They  say,  “I  can’t  get 
along  with  him,"  and  they  walk  away,  and  the  mayor  brings  in  some 
patsy  to  do  his  bidding.  That’s  not  in  anyone’s  best  interests,  and  it 
really  harms  the  police  officers. 

LEN:  Would  you  then  say  that  a police  chief  ought  not  to  report 
to  a mayor  in  a boss-subordinate  relationship? 

GATES:  That’s  the  political  organization  in  many  cities,  and  I see 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  But  I do  believe  there  ought  to  be  some 
protections.  Anywhere  you  go,  whether  it’s  private  sector  or  any- 
where else,  you  have  a boss,  but  you  also  have  a few  protections  that 
allow  you  to  be  just  a little  bit  independent- 1 think  that's  appropron- 
ate,  particularly  for  a chief  of  police.  However  you  do  that,  whether 
it’s  by  a contract  or  whether  it’s  in  the  system  that  we  have  here, 
where  there’s  a Board  of  Police  Commissioners  that  the  chief 
reports  directly  to,  it  kind  of  buffers  the  political  influence.  It  doesn’t 
deny  political  influence,  but  it  buffers  it  a little  bit.  I believe  in  that 
system  because  if  it’s  done  properly,  you  have  a group  of  citizens 
who  are  representative  of  a broad  cross-section  of  your  community, 
who  really  are  at  the  head  of  your  police  department.  And  then  the 
last  thing  is  that  you  should  not  be  able  to  summarily  fire  a chief  of 
police  without  the  chief  at  least  having  some  due  process  and  some 
ability  to  give  his  side  of  the  issue.  That's  all  we  have  in  Los  Angeles, 
no  more  than  that.  Everybody  talks  about  lifetime  tenure,  that  I’ve 
got  all  this  protection.  That’s  nonsense.  I just  have  the  right  to 
respond  and  have  a hearing.  That’s  all  I have.  Then  they  can  fire  me. 
But  they  can’t  hang  me  before  I have  the  right  to  speak. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  way  for  policing  to  be  separate  from  politics, 
or  is  it  just  a matter  of  degree? 

GATES:  There’s  no  way,  and  there's  no  way  it  should  be.  That  was 
my  original  point.  I really,  sincerely  believe  that  a chief  and  a 
department  has  to  be  responsive  to  the  political  leadership  for 
everything  that  is  right  and  proper.  Because  the  political  leadership 
are  elected;  they’re  the  people’s  representatives.  They  have  a right 
to  call  upon  the  police  department,  and  all  the  city  government,  to 
do  that  which  they  believe  they  were  elected  to  get  done.  It’s  only 
in  those  areas  where  the  politics  enters  into  it  that  the  manipulation 
begins  improperly.  That’s  where  a chief  has  to  be  able  to  say  no,  and 
he  has  to  be  able  to  report  with  some  independence  to  the  public 
when  he  does  not  believe  that  the  first  order  of  government  — the 
protection  of  the  people  — is  being  carried  out  properly. 

LEN:  Would  you  say  you’ve  been  responsive  to  Mayor  Bradley? 

GATES:  There’s  no  one  who  would  say  that  this  department  has  not 
responded  to  every  single  request  that  they  have  made  over  the 
years.  I think  the  Mayor  would  say  that  we  have  never  failed  to 
respond  when  they  requested  something  that  was  legitimate  and 
proper  and  within  our  profesional  ability  to  do.  We’ve  always  done 
that.  When  I was  assistant  chief,  I used  to  lecture  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  your  local  politicians.  It’s  imp>ortant  that  you  do  respond, 
that  you  do  take  care  of  the  little  incidents  that  occur  in  the 
neighborhoods  that  excite  their  constituents.  I really  believe  that.  I 
think  that’s  absolutely  essential  for  any  chief.  And  if  he’s  not  doing 
it.  he’s  not  doing  his  job. 


LEN:  What  first  caused  the  rift  between  you  and  the  Mayor? 

GATES:  Interestingly,  it  was  a rift  on  budget.  I was  a brand-new 
Chief,  still  on  probation.  I walked  into  it  wide-eyed,  thinking  that  1 
was  doing  exactly  the  right  thing.  I knew  it  was  not  going  to  be 
necessarily  in  keeping  with  what  the  Mayor  had  decreed,  but  I really 
believed  that  it  would  just  be  a matter  of  time  before  the  political 
leadership  would  realize  that  I was  right.  This  was  at  the  time  when 
Propxjsilion  1 3 first  set  in,  and  the  first  reaction  of  city  government 
was  to  lay  off  a large  number  of  police  officers  and  civilian 
employees.  What  we  were  told,  as  I recall,  was  to  do  whatever  we 
had  to  do  to  save  $39  million.  Well,  in  a labor-intensive  organization 
like  the  Police  Department,  there’s  only  one  thing  you  can  do,  and 
that’s  cut  back  personnel.  It  resulted  in  a recommendation  that 
would  lay  off  a certain  number  of  people  to  make  that  $39-million 
cut.  That  got  to  be  an  administrative  nightmare  the  more  I looked  at 
it  . So  I worked  with  my  budget  people,  I worked  with  my  personnel 
people,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  couldn’t  save 
precisely  the  amount  of  money,  but  we  could  come  pretty  close  to 
it  if  we  did  it  by  attrition.  I made  that  recommendation  to  the 
Council,  and  they  bought  into  it.  Then  they  applied  it  to  all  city 
government,  and  that  just  infuriated  the  Mayor.  Here  I thought  I was 
doing  something  good,  and  he  threatened  to  fire  me. 

LEN:  One  might  conclude  that  Bradley  got  upset  because  you 
one-upped  him  by  coining  up  with  a plan  that  was  then  adopted 
by  other  agencies.  Could  that  have  been  the  case? 

GATES:  Oh,  sure.  No  question  about  it.  I didn't  intend  it  that  way 
initially.  There  was  no  one-upmanship;  I was  very,  very  concerned 
about  my  Police  Department.  There’s  no  question  that  he  knew  he 


was  wrong,  but  he  interpreted  it  as  one-upmanship,  although  it 
wasn’t.  He’d  asked  me  for  a $39-million  cut,  and  I just  happened  to 
come  up  with  a different  plan,  a better  plan.  And  the  more  I thought 
about  it,  his  plan  was  a bad  one. 

LEN:  Did  the  testy  relations  between  you  and  the  Mayor 
exacerbate  subsequent  underfunding  of  the  Police  Department? 

GATES:  No,  I think  Tom  Bradley  is  an  individual  who  has  never 
been  supportive  of  good  law  enforcement  and  has  been  supportive 
of  those  things  that  bring  votes  in.  The  only  time  he  has  added  people 
to  the  Police  Department  is  when  he  felt  that  there  was  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Police  Department. 
Each  time  he  ran  for  Governor,  each  time  he  ran  for  Mayor,  we  got 
a few  more  police  officers.  One  time  he  added  100  police  officers  but 
he  didn't  put  any  money  into  our  budget.  The  Police  Department  has 
never  fared  well  with  him.  He  has  not  been  a supportive  mayor. 

Getting  back  to  the  Rodney  King  thing,  I blame  the  lack  of 
political  leadership  and  supjport  for  a good  part  of  what  has  occurred 
I’m  convinced  that  had  the  political  leadership  of  the  city  stood  up 
and  supported  the  Police  Department,  and  said,  “Here’s  an  isolated 
incident,  and  the  Police  Department  will  take  care  of  it  and  deal  with 
it  No  matter  how  serious  it  is,  no  matter  how  outrageous  it  is,  we  will 
take  care  of  it."  Had  the  leadership  said  that,  there  would  not  have 
been  over  a year  of  agony  that  we  have  sufffered. 

Sinned  against 

LEN:  You  seem  to  convey  an  attitude  that’s  reminiscent  of 
Shakes p>eare’s  King  Lear,  when  he  said  he  had  been  “more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.”  You  talk  about  the  unfavorable 
pwess  that  you  seem  to  get,  and  being  misinterpreted  by  the  black 
leadership  in  L.A.  Why  do  you  think  that’s  happened? 

GATES:  There's  been  a lot  of  unfairness  coming  out  of  both  the 
black  community  and  the  media,  but  mostly  the  media.  I still  have 
many,  many  friends  in  the  black  community.  I’m  critical  of  some  of 
its  leadership  because  I think  it’s  creating  a problem  in  America 
They  continue  with  the  same  failed  approach  to  black  problems  that 
they’ve  been  using  for  a century  now.  It  has  not  improved  the 
situation  dramatically,  and  that  has  to  change  if  we're  ever  going  to 
have  an  integrated  society,  and  really  get  out  of  this  racial  conflict 
that  continues  to  pilague  us.  We’re  going  to  have  to  stop  raising  racial 
issues  on  every  single  thing  that  occurs.  Race  enters  into  everything 
that  occurs  now  that  impacts  the  black  community,  and  that’s 
inappropriate,  because  in  many  cases  there’s  no  reason  for  it  to  even 
be  suggested.  But  it’s  that  fall-back  defensive  position,  and  unfor- 


tunately, the  leadership  has  encouraged  that  mentality.  And  then 
there's  this  feeling  that  “we’ve  got  to  stick  together.”  People  may 
not  really  believe  it  or  suppwrt  it  inside,  but  they  feel  that  if  they  don’t 
support  it,  they  might  not  get  along  with  their  neighbors,  or  worse. 
The  very  fact  that  you  see  the  black  community  voting  almost  as  a 
bloc  suggests  that  there  isn’t  the  kind  of  diversity  of  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be.  Political  parties  are  at  fault,  but  black  leadership 
is  particularly  at  fault.  Republicans  ought  to  do  much  more  to  try  and 
woo  blacks  into  the  party,  so  that  they  will  begin  to  have  this  kind 
of  diversity  of  political  opinion.  The  more  you  do  that,  the  more 
you'll  find  an  integrated  society,  and  the  racial  issues  that  presently 
exist  will  begin  to  lose  their  importance. 

Now,  the  media  is  entirely  different.  Let’s  face  it.  I think  almost 
anyone  would  agree  that  the  media  is  basically  pretty  liberal.  They 
start  out  with  bias  — we  all  have  them,  but  theirs  are  so  great  that  I 
think  that  prevents  them  from  a fair  analysis  of  the  news.  They  tell 
us  what  they  want  us  to  know  about  the  things  they’ve  selected  for 
us  to  know.  That’s  where  I get  into  a great  deal  of  difficulty.  You  will 
hardly  find  a police  officer  in  the  country  that  will  not  tell  you,  “This 
thing  happened,  I was  there,  and  when  I read  about  it  the  next  day, 
it  wasn’t  even  close  to  what  really  happened,  the  way  it  was 
reported.”  Too  often  the  bias  is  against  the  police.  I’ve  been  very 
critical  of  the  media  when  I believed  them  to  be  biased  and  unfair 
and  non-objective  in  their  reporting,  and  even  more  critical  when  I 
see  them  reporting  something  which  is  a straight  news  event,  and  it's 
inaccurate,  and  then  they  editorialize  based  on  inaccurate  facts 
contained  in  their  own  reporting.  That  really  makes  me  go  into  orbit. 
I criticize  poblicly,  which  they  don’t  like;  I do  it  in  every  forum  that 
I can  find,  which  they  don't  like.  As  a result.  I’ve  built  a few  enemies 
here  and  there  within  the  media.  When  I criticize  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  — every  single  audience,  I don't  care  where  it  is  — I always 


get  a big  laugh,  sometimes  even  a lot  of  hand-clapping.  The  Times 
doesn’t  like  that,  so  they  have  marked  me:  “This  guy’s  gotta  go." 
That's  another  p»art  of  being  a chief  of  police  in  this  country.  Without 
a little  bit  of  independence  you  can’t  do  that,  because  if  you  criticize 
the  media,  and  that  harms  the  administration,  you’re  in  trouble.  The 
Mayor  told  me  one  time:  “You  can’t  win;  why  are  you  doing  this? 
You  can’t  take  the  media  on  like  that.”  And  I said:  “I’m  not  trying 
to  win  anything.  All  I’m  trying  to  do  is  point  out  what’s  right.”  And 
he  was  very  upset  with  my  continued  pounding  at  the  media.  I said: 
“I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  sit  there  and  not  react  to  that  I just 
think  you  have  a responsibility  to  react  to  that." 

On  the  other  hand,  I guess  deep  inside  I believe  that  the  media  is 
so  important  to  this  country.  I look  at  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
I think:  That’s  a treasure  for  this  community  to  have.  It  ought  to 
make  sure  that  it’s  serving  the  public  in  the  finest  traditions  of 
accurate,  fair,  objective  reporting.  I don’t  think  it  does  — not  at  all. 
I know  it  doesn’t  editorially.  It’s  just  awful.  The  editorials  are  full 
of  mistakes  and  misinformation;  they’re  not  even  well  written.  And 
that’s  a shame  for  a world-renowned  newspaper.  It  could  be  a paper 
of  great  excellence;  it’s  not.  It’s  a very  proorly  written,  poorly 
published,  poorly  editorialized  newspaper. 

Tenure  tracking 

LEN:  A few  years  ago  there  was  a movement  in  California 
calling  for  job  tenure  for  chiefs  — a movement  that  even  had  the 
support  of  one  of  your  long-time  philosophical  foes,  Chief  Joe 
MacNamara.  In  light  of  the  recent  events  in  L.  A.,  do  you  think 
this  movement  still  has  any  momentum? 

GATES:  I don’t  think  there’s  any  need  to  give  any  kind  of  tenure  to 
chiefs.  There  has  to  be  that  small  window  of  independence,  that’s  all 
— not  a big  degree  of  independence,  just  a small  window  of 
independence.  Then  we  need  chiefs  that  will  take  that  little  bit  of 
independence  and  risk  speaking  out  in  a responsible  way.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  many  chiefs  don’t  do  that;  they're  afraid.  But  I certainly 
don’t  see  a need  for  anything  like  lifetime  tenure.  I think  that  would 
be  very  harmful.  I’ve  said  many  times  that  I’ve  probably  stayed  here 
too  long.  Five,  six,  seven,  eight  years  is  probably  all  anybody  could 
stand  — otherwise  you  turn  into  a Daryl  Gates  [ laughs J. 

LEN:  You  opposed  the  recent  Proposition  F,  which  the  voters 
approved,  and  which  will  redefine  the  hiring,  firing  and  tenure 
of  future  Los  Angeles  police  chiefs.  Why  did  you  oppose  it? 

GATES:  First  of  all,  I opposed  it  because  it  was  a catch-all;  they 
dumped  about  four  or  five  very  significant  changes  into  one  propx>- 
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sition.  I thought  it  was  probably  the  most  arrogant  bit  of  politics  I’ve 
seen  in  a long  time,  and  it  kind  of  typifies  what  I think  is  coming  for 
the  future.  They  arrogantly  said  to  themselves,  “Look,  there  are  not 
many  voters  coming  out  anyway,  and  we’ll  put  together  a big,  well- 
financed  campaign.  We’ll  title  this  thing  ‘police  reform.'  There's  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  community  that  believe  in  the  police,  and  they’ll 
look  at  ‘police  reform'  and  they'll  say.  ‘Oh,  this  is  something  for  the 
police;  we'll  vote  for  it.’  And  so  we’ll  fool  the  people  and  we’ll 
dump  all  these  things  in  this  one  proposition.”  Secondly,  they  talked 
about  a chief's  tenure,  and  they  took  away  from  the  chief  any 
opportunity  to  speak  out  on  issues. 

LEN:  How  so? 

GATES:  Instead  of  silencing  the  lambs,  it  was  silencing  the  Chief 
They  put  him  in  the  same  position  as  other  chiefs  in  this  country.  He 
is  under  the  thumb  of  the  Mayor  and  the  politicians;  if  he  doesn’t  go 
along  with  what  they  have  to  say,  they’ll  throw  him  out.  So  they  said, 
“Well,  we  built  in  all  kinds  of  protections  for  the  Chief."  But 
remember,  the  Police  Commission  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  so  if 
the  Chief  is  not  politically  correct,  they  Mayor  just  tells  the  com- 
mision,  “Fire  him,”  and  it’s  done.  Everybody  said,  “Well,  we’ve  put 
in  an  appeal  system:  the  Chief  can  go  to  the  City  Council  to  override 
that  action.”  Well,  we  have  IS  Council  people,  and  all  he  has  to  hold 
are  six  votes.  There’s  never  been  a time  in  my  history  as  Chief  that 
I have  not  held  six  votes,  and  there’s  never  been  a time  when  the 
Mayor  has  not  held  six  votes  on  the  Council.  It’s  very  easy  to  hold 
on  to,  and  that’s  all  he  needs.  So  it’s  a done  deal.  If  you  want  to  fire 
the  Chief,  fire  him  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Line  up  your  six  votes 
and  he’s  out.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  it.  This  business  about 
“We’re  giving  him  two  five-year  terms"  is  just  plain  old  nonsense 
if  you  read  the  fine  print.  The  Chief  can  be  summarily  dismissed  by 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  his  only  appeal  is  to  the  City  Council.  They  must 
override  the  Mayor’s  — the  Commission’s  — decision  by  a two- 
thirds  vote,  and  that  just  doesn’t  happen. 

LEN:  So  the  difference  then  really  is  that  instead  of  being  fired 
for  cause,  or  reprehensible  behavior. . . 

GATES:  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  reprehensible  behavior.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  were  to  order  the  Chief 
to  do  certain  things  in  setting  policy  in  the  department,  and  the  Chief 
didn’t  have  an  ethical,  professional  reason  for  not  doing  it,  but  even 
if  he  had  a professional  difference  of  opinion,  and  he  refused  to  do 
it,  they’d  fire  him  for  that.  No  problem.  They’re  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  write  up  the  specific  charge 
and  say, "During  this  particular  period,  the  Chief,  after  having 
received  an  order  by  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  to  do  X, 
failed  to  do  that."  Boom,  they  fire  him. 

The  other  thing  that  no  one  considers  is  that  there’s  an  executive 
pay  plan  within  the  city,  where  the  Chief  is  rated  every  year,  and  his 
salary  is  attached  to  that.  So  under  our  old  system,  they  could  rate 
the  Chief  unsatisfactory  and  reduce  his  salary.  Well,  what  chief  is 
going  to  stay  if  his  salary  is  being  reduced,  particularly  when  that 
impacts  his  pension?  So  they  had  all  the  tools  they  needed  to  control 
the  Chief  of  Police.  The  problem  was  not  in  the  system.  It  was  not 
in  anything  other  than  having  a very  strong  Chief  who  was  willing 
to  speak  out.  The  political  reality  was  that  they  didn't  want  to 
confront  the  Chief;  they  were  so  frightened  to  do  it. 

LEN:  Was  there  a backlash  against  you  personally? 

GATES:  Oh,  no  question  about  it.  We  have  reports  that  when  the 
Rodney  King  thing  hit,  one  of  the  members  that  served  on  the 
Christopher  Commission,  jumped  up  and  called  the  Mayor’s  office 
and  said,  “We’ve  got  him;  we’ve  finally  got  him."  And  we  have 
evidence,  as  I indicate  in  my  book,  where  one  of  our  assistant  chiefs 
was  manipulated  by  the  Mayor’s  office  to  give  certain  testimony 
before  the  Christopher  Commission.  They  saw  the  opportunity, 
seized  upon  the  opportunity,  and  it  drove  them  crazy  that  I lasted  as 
long  as  I did,  and  that  I walked  out  on  my  own  terms. 

LEN:  Much  has  been  made  about  your  being  at  a political 
fundraiser  to  defeat  Proposition  F when  the  rioting  started.  If 
you  had  it  to  do  over  again,  would  you  have  gone  to  that  event? 

GATES:  Absolutely  not.  Actually  it  wasn’t  a fundraiser.  True,  it 
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was  opposed  to  Proposition  F,  but  it  was  a lot  of  people  that  had  been 
supportive  of  me  over  the  entire  past  year.  They  wanted  me  there 
very  badly,  and  I thought  I could  just  drop  in  for  five  minutes  and 
give  them  my  support  after  all  they’d  done  for  me,  and  then  get  out 
of  there.  When  things  were  popping,  I was  in  my  car.  I wasn’t  very 
far  from  there.  I thought,  “Well,  I'll  get  that  done  and  I’ll  get  out  of 
there."  I was  only  there  a very  short  period  of  time.  It  wasn't  as  if  I 
wasn't  in  communication;  I was.  If  I’d  been  sitting  in  my  office 
twiddling  my  thumbs  for  20  minutes,  no  one  would  have  said  a 
word.  But  because  it  had  the  connotation  of  being  a political 
fundraiser,  that  gave  them  a field  day.  I gave  them  that  opportunity 
— a big  mistake  on  my  apart.  I’ve  admitted  it  from  the  beginning. 
It  wouldn’t  have  changed  a single  thing,  but  the  appearance  is 
something  you  always  have  to  guard  against.  I said  from  the  begin- 
ning that  I shouldn’t  have  been  there.  I have  not  in  any  way  excused 
myself  whatsoever.  But  I was  in  total  communication.  Everyone 
knew  where  I was.  I gave  orders  going  in;  I gave  orders  coming  out. 

Another  thing  that  people  misunderstand  is  that  some  think  a 
Chief  of  Police  ought  to  be  in  some  headquarters  position.  I’ve  never 
been  that  kind  of  a chief.  In  our  system,  we  install  what  we  call  a 
Department  Commander,  who  sits  in  a command  post.  We  also 
install  Field  Commandos  that  take  the  field  situation.  We’d  done  all 
of  that.  I’ve  always  believed  that  my  spot  was  out  in  the  field  looking 
at  what’s  actually  happening,  and  then  relaying  and  making  correc- 
tions in  the  way  we  operate.  Too  many  chiefs  sit  in  a field  command 
post.  They  get  the  reports  and  they  make  judgments  without  ever 
seeing  what’s  taking  place.  I don’t  believe  in  that.  I believe  you’ve 
got  to  be  out  there.  I think  also  that  the  chief  has  a special 
responsibility  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  department.  They’re 
facing  danger.  The  chief  ought  to  be  out  there  facing  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  danger,  givingthem  their  support  and  the  knowledge 
that  he’d  do  exactly  what  he’s  asking  them  to  do. 

Community  orientation 

LEN:  In  our  1982  interview,  you  said,  “The  wonderful  thing 
about  policing  in  the  United  States  is  that  we  have  community 
policing.”  You  then  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
individual  community  to  decide  what’s  right  for  it.  Did  you 
mean  community  policing  by  today’s  definition  of  that  phrase? 

GATES:  Well,  of  course,  I don’t  think  anybody  has  a clear  defini- 
tion. I’ve  heard  all  these  academicians  and  some  police  leaders 
pontificate  on  what  community-oriented  policing  is  all  about.  I 
think  most  of  them  are  living  in  a dream  world.  Yeah,  I said  that 
because  we  had  been  involved  in  community-oriented  policing 
since  the  early  70’s.  Believe  it  or  not,  Neighborhood  Watch  origi- 
nated in  Los  Angeles  in  our  community-oriented  policing  function. 
We  went  into  full  team  policing  in  the  middle  70’s,  and  I led  the 
department  into  that.  We  decentralized  all  of  our  command,  which 
was  a significant  trend  of  decentralizing,  getting  our  command 
officers  out  into  the  community.  We  did  all  of  those  things,  so  in 
1982,  what  I was  stating  was  that  in  the  process  of  setting  up  your 


organization  and  doing  police  work,  it  is  extremely  important  to 
work  in  partnership  with  that  community  to  the  extent  that  you  can. 

One  of  the  things  that  people  failed  to  realize,  when  I was  talking 
about  each  community  setting  some  of  the  standards  for  itself,  was 
that  in  the  United  States  we  do  not  have  a national  police  force  as 
they  do  in  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  other  places  where  it  is  run 
from  a national  standpoint.  We  have  communities  setting  the 
standards  for  policing  in  America,  and  that’s  a wonderful  thing.  It 
keeps  you  away  from  the  kind  of  policing  that  you  find  in  totalitarian 
systems  — the  kind  of  thing  that  people  worry  about. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  that’s  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
“community-oriented  policing"  as  it’s  currently  used? 

GATES:  I don’t  think  most  people  know  what  they're  talking  about, 
they  all  have  different  ideas  and  different  views.  What  they're  really 
talking  about  in  community-oriented  policing  today  is  getting 
police  officers  out  there  to  develop  a better  relationship  with  the 
community,  and  to  enlist  the  community’s  support  and  their  active 
participation  in  dealing  with  police  problems.  They’re  talking  about 
this  process  of  getting  to  know  your  community  better  and  having 
them  get  to  know  you  better  That’s  one  step  beyond  what  I was 
talking  about  in  1982, 1 think. 

Chiefs  and  academicians  today  don’t  really  understand  commu- 
nity-oriented policing.  They  say  they  do,  but  they  don’t,  and  they 
come  up  with  these  grandioose  schemes  that  sound  good  on  paper. 
Well,  for  example,  going  way  back,  we  used  to  have  what  we  used 
to  call  our  Basic  Car  Plan,  where  we  had  our  basic  car  assigned  to 
a given  area  so  that  the  officer  could  get  to  know  the  community  and 
the  people  in  it,  and  be  responsive  to  that  community,  and  develop 
that  partnership.  They  would  have  meetings  with  that  community, 
and  100  people  would  turn  out,  maybe  150.  They'd  have  those 
meetings  every  month,  but  it  didn't  take  long  to  realize  that  you’d 
have  the  same  100  or  150  people  returning  — maybe  a few  new  ones 
— and  you’re  policing  a district  of  maybe  10,000  people.  So  you 
really  weren’t  communicating  with  all  the  people,  only  those  who 
turned  out  to  your  meetings.  That’s  when  we  went  into  the  Neigh- 
borhood Watch;  we  felt  we've  got  to  reach  more  people. 

My  own  feeling  today  is  that  in  a major  city,  a medium-size  city, 
that  community-oriented  policing  is  vital.  But  you’d  better  keep 
your  eye  on  crime,  and  you  ought  not  to  downgrade  the  aggressive, 
proactive  approach  to  dealing  with  calls  for  service  and  crime.  If  you 
do  take  your  eye  off  of  it,  you’re  going  to  find  a significant  reaction 
from  the  public  They’re  going  to  say  that  all  that  stuff  about 
community  policing  is  great,  but  we’ve  got  a burglar  out  here  that’s 
ripping  us  off.  and  we’ve  got  people  robbing  us  on  the  street,  and 
you’re  not  doing  anything  about  it  It  will  come  back  to  haunt  you. 

LEN:  No  one  yet  seems  toknow  what  the  benefits  of  community 
policing  are  going  to  be,  or  whether  it  will  reduce  crime 

GATES:  Thai’s  because  it's  been  oversold.  It  was  oversold  at 
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Harvard  by  the  academicians  there;  it's  been  oversold  by  people 
like  Lee  Brown  and  Elizabeth  Watson.  What  I keep  saying  is  that 
you  want  a balanced  police  department.  Sure,  if  you  ever  walked  a 
beat,  you  know  you've  got  to  get  to  know  your  communities.  You 
know  the  more  you  know  your  community,  the  more  support  you  're 
going  to  get  from  them  and  the  better  they  like  what  you  do.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  when  they’re  having  crime,  they  want  you  to  do 
something  about  it.  Maybe  you  can  enlist  their  help  and  maybe  you 
can't,  but  they  believe  they're  paying  you  to  do  something  about  it, 
and  by  golly,  you 'd  better  do  something  about  it . There  needs  to  be 
a balanced  approach.  I believe  that  policing,  and  all  of  government 
in  general,  ought  to  take  a look  at  service  excellence,  and  that  whole 
arena  of  developing  a quality  management  program.  That’s  where 
I think  the  next  step  ought  to  be,  because  you  could  pinpoint  that  to 
a much  greater  degree  than  you  can  community-oriented  policing. 

Keep  the  customer  satisfied 

LEN:  Could  you  describe  that  in  a little  more  detail? 

GATES:  It's  what  American  industry  has  found  that  they  were 
doing  wrong  and  the  Japanese  were  doing  right . If  you  look  at  cars, 
or  if  you  look  at  so  many  things  where  the  Japanese  have  overpow- 
ered us  in  the  private  sector,  they  simply  said,  “Hey,  what  does  the 
public  want  and  how  do  we  give  it  to  them?"  And  then,  “We  never 
want  to  be  satisfied  that  we  have  arrived,  that  we  always  believe  we 
can  do  better."  That’s  built  in  to  their  whole  philosophy  of  whatever 
they’re  building.  Even  though  they’ve  arrived  at  this  level  where 
everybody  seems  to  be  satisfied  and  happy  with  their  product, 
they’re  going  todo  better.  Government  has  to  adopt  that  philosophy 
and  take  a page  from  the  private  sector  that’s  struggling  with  that. 

You  also  have  to  realize  that  you  have  customers  within  your 
organization,  that  your  employees  are  customers,  and  if  they’re  not 
satisfied,  they’re  not  going  to  satisfy  your  outside  customers.  So  this 
is  a whole  new  way  of  thinking.  Government  in  general  in  this 
country  has  become  arrogant.  Probably  you  get  your  best  service 
from  dedicated  public  servants  who  outride  the  politicians  year  after 
year  and  are  frustrated  by  the  policies  that  come  in  with  each  new  set 
of  politicians.  They  say,  “God,  how  can  we  break  through  all  this 
junk  and  give  the  public  good  service?"  They  are  a lot  of  people  in 
government  who  really  don't  care;  they’ve  lost  the  incentive.  They 
know  that  if  they  do  something,  they’re  likely  to  get  in  trouble,  so 
they  do  nothing.  That’s  the  philosophy  of  some  police  departments: 
Don't  do  anything,  and  you  won’t  get  into  trouble. 

LEN:  It  sometimes  seems  that  policing  does  not  know  what 
“product"  it’s  supposed  to  be  providing. . . . 


department.  It’s  one  of  the  things  that  I’m  sure  people  will  get  over 
in  time,  but  it’s  a hard  thing  for  them  to  adjust  to,  and  it  will  be  for 
some  time. 

Career  highs  and  lows 

LEN:  Looking  back  at  your  career,  are  there  things  you  wish 
you  had  done  differently? 

GATES:  1 suspect  there  are  all  kinds  of  things  I would  have  done 
differently  — like  going  to  the  so-called  fundraiser.  I look  back  and 
I say  to  myself,  “Damn,  I wish  I had  known  that  the  rioting  was 
breaking  out  the  way  it  was.  I wish  I had  turned  my  car  and  gone 
down  to  Florence  and  Normandy  myself."  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
things  you  continually  drive  yoursel  f crazy  with,  but  that  doesn  T do 
anyone  any  good.  So,  sure,  there  are  a lot  of  things  I wish  I had  the 
power  to  change,  which  I can’t.  The  best  I can  say  is  that  I’ve  loved 
every  minute.  As  someone  once  said,  it’s  not  the  days  or  the  years 
that  are  important,  it’s  the  moments.  I think  back  about  so  many 
positive  moments  in  this  career  of  mine,  and  I’m  very  satisfied  with 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  doing  what  I wanted  to  do  in  my  life.  Not 
totally  satisfied  with  every  action  I’ve  taken,  but  totally  satisfied 
with  my  life  and  what  I’ve  done  with  it. 

LEN:  What  are  you  most  proud  of? 


overwhelming.  Yesterday,  I made  myself  available  for  some  pic- 
ture-taking for  about  five  hours.  Now  I’ve  been  a hard-nosed  chief, 
a hard  disciplinarian,  and  yet  I had  long  lines  of  police  officers 
coming  in,  saying  "There’ll  never  be  another  one  like  you.  Chief"; 
or  “You’re  the  greatest.  Chief,  you  always  stand  up  for  us."  It’s  been 
overwhelming.  So  the  bitter  side  is  the  attacks  on  the  outside,  but  the 
sweet  part  of  it  is  the  incredible  support  here  and  throughout  the 
United  States  — not  necessarily  from  chiefs,  but  from  the  rank  and 
file  — and  it's  just  been  marvelous. 

Central  booking 

LEN:  Where  does  Daryl  Gates  go  from  here?  What  are  your 
future  plans? 

GATES:  I hate  to  be  commercial,  but  I hope  to  sell  my  book.  And 
I’m  hoping  to  go  on  a lecture  tour.  I’d  really  like  to  do  that;  I think 
I have  a lot  of  say.  I gave  43  years  of  public  life;  I’d  like  to  go  out 
and  share  that  with  a lot  of  the  public,  and  I hope  there’ll  be  some 
interest  in  my  speaking.  If  there  is.  I’ll  be  out  throughout  the  United 
States  speaking-I’m  not  going  to  get  myself  involved  in  anything 
that  would  give  me  a real  tight  schedule.  I want  to  be  freed  up  from 
an  agenda  that  keeps  me  hopping  every  half  hour  during  the  day.  So 
other  than  that,  I will  just  kind  of  have  to  wait  and  see  what  might 
come. 


"There's  a certain 
amount  of  ego  involved 
when  somebody  says, 
'Why  don't  you  write  a 
book?'  I rejected  that 
several  times,  and  said, 
'Why  in  the  hell  would 
anybody  care  what  I 
have  to  say?' " 


GATES:  That ’s  why  1 recommended  that  we  ought  to  do  what  the 
private  sector  does:  Do  some  surveys,  find  out  what  it  is  that  people 
want  from  the  policemen  in  their  neighborhoods.  You’re  not  going 
to  get  all  the  answers  there,  because  there  are  some  things  that  you 
have  to  look  at  from  a professionl  standpoint  and  say  that  not 
everyone  who’s  answering  these  surveys  know  what  the  crime 
problem  is.  They  don’t  know  exactly  because  they  haven’t  been  a 
victim.  They  don’t  know  that  we  have  on  the  loose  certain  people 
doing  certain  things.  So  from  a professional  standpoint  you  have  to 
step  in,  and  your  professional  expertise  has  to  lead  you.  But  by  and 
large  for  satisfying  the  public,  you  can  do  as  the  private  sector  does 
by  continually  surveying  that  public  and  saying  what  didn't  you  like 
about  this,  and  how  can  we  improve  that?  How  can  we  make  you 
feel  better  about  what  we  do  for  you,  and  give  you  better  service. 

LEN:  In  your  recent  role  as  chairman  of  the  Major  City  Chiefs 
Association,  you  had  occasion  to  interact  with  Willie  Williams, 
your  designated  successor.  What’s  your  impression  of  him? 

GATES:  Well,  I’ve  always  found  him  to  be  a very  agreeable,  very 
charming,  a very  friendly  man.  I’ve  always  thought  he  was  very  easy 
to  talk  with,  and  seemed  to  be  highly  competent. 

LEN:  What  are  the  implications  of  his  appointment  for  the 
LAPD? 

GATES:  It’s  a bitter  pill  for  people  in  the  LAPD.  After  all  these  years 
of  not  having  anybody  from  the  outside,  it’s  a very  bitter  pill  for 
them  to  accept,  to  have  somebody  that  didn't  grow  up  in  the  tradition 
of  LAPD,  and  the  badge  and  all  its  meaning.  I make  a speech  at 
graduation,  and  I had  to  swallow  my  words  this  last  time,  because 
I tell  the  recruits  about  the  importance  of  integrity  and  honesty  in  this 
department,  and  the  fact  that  you  can  ’ t do  anything  to  put  a cloud  on 
that  badge,  and  that  it’s  a very,  very  proud  thing  that  we  wear  on  our 
chest.  I talk  about  chiefs  across  the  country  who  have  badge 
collections,  and  would  like  an  LAPD  badge,  but  I always  say  there’s 
only  one  way  you  can  get  that  badge  .and  that  is  to  go  through  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Academy.  I had  to  bite  my  tongue,  because  now 
we've  got  a guy  coming  in,  and  he's  going  to  wear  the  badge,  and 
he  didn't  go  through  our  academy,  and  he  didn't  grow  up  in  the 


GATES:  Well,  I’m  proud  that  I’ve  carried  on  for  14  years  a 
tradition  of  this  Department  being  above  any  major  breaches  in 
integrity  and  dishonesty.  We’ve  had  a few,  but  they’re  individual 
officers  — no  widespread  dishonesty  within  the  department.  And, 
of  course.  I’m  proud  of  the  DARE  program.  As  far  as  that’s 
concerned,  I think  the  thing  I'm  most  proud  of  is  the  enthusiasm  of 
DARE  officers  for  the  program.  I’ve  never  seen  a more  turned-on 
group  of  police  officers  in  my  life  than  I have  in  witnessesing  police 
officers  and  their  enthusiasm  for  the  program  Gosh,  if  you  go  to  a 
DARE  convention,  the  first  one  was  about  500  strong,  and  the  last 
one  I went  to,  there  were  about  4,000  DARE  officers  there.  I’ve  been 
to  IACP,  I’ve  been  to  conventions  of  all  sorts  of  law  enforcement, 
and  I have  never  witnessed  anything  like  this.  It  is  really  overwhelm- 
ing. I can  never  understand  why  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wouldn’t  go  and  speak  to  them  because  he  would  never  find  an 
audience  more  enthusiastic,  more  supportive,  as  long  as  he  was 
supporting  the  tenets  of  the  DARE  program  in  educating  our  kids 
away  from  drugs. 

LEN:  What  was  your  biggest  disappointment  as  Police  Chief? 

GATES:  I guess  this  last  year  has  been  a tremendous  disappoint- 
ment. Just  before  Rodney  King,  or  the  day  of  Rodney  King,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  Daryl  Gates  is  a real  American 
hero  in  law  enforcement.  And  there  had  been  a poll  here  for  a bond 
issue  that  we  were  putting  before  the  public,  and  they  were  looking 
for  someone  who  could  provide  leadership  in  that  bond  issue,  so 
they  did  some  polling.  The  individual  that  had  the  highest  level  of 
confidence  of  the  people  was  myself.  Then  along  came  Rodney 
King,  and  all  the  controversy  connected  with  it,  and  you  know  the 
rest.  So  that’s  kind  of  a tough  pill  to  have  had  to  swallow.  You  have 
to  ask  yourself,  what  in  the  hell  happened  in  that  period  of  time  to 
change  some  minds?  The  answer  to  that  is,  the  media  came  in,  a lot 
of  my  enemies  came  in  and  this  is  their  opportunity.  Unfortunately, 
a lot  of  people  were  so  shocked  by  that  tape  that  they  kept  looking 
at  it  over  and  over  again,  and  some  of  them  bought  into  it  In  the  latter 
months,  fewer  and  fewer  were  buying  into  that.  The  support  I’m 
getting  from  law  enforcement,  just  plain  old  cops  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  particularly  in  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  is 


LEN:  Are  there  other  books  waiting  to  be  written? 

GATES:  We  taped  enough  for  about  another  two  books.  But  you 
know,  there’s  a certain  amount  of  ego  involved  when  somebody 
says,  “ Why  don’t  you  write  a book?"  I rejected  that  several  times, 
and  said,  “Why  in  the  hell  would  anybody  care  what  I have  to  say?" 
I finally  went  along  with  it,  and  you  kind  of  get  an  ego  and  say, 
“Well,  somebody  else  does  want  to  hear  what  I have  to  say,  and  they 
want  to  pay  money  for  it."  Then  you  start  writing  it,  and  you 
suddenly  realize  what  a humbling  process  that  is.  First  of  all,  it’s 
humbling  because  in  going  through  my  43  years,  I realize  that  I 
didn't  have  a lot  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  There  are  so  many  people  that  really  are  responsible  for 
it.  You  say,  “I’m  not  as  big  as  I thought  I was."  You’re  constantly 
reminded  of  who  did  this  and  who  did  that,  so  it  land  of  shatters  your 
ego  and  makes  you  more  humble. 

I hope  police  officers  out  there  aren’t  going  to  look  at  this  as  some 
kind  of  text,  some  kind  of  guide  to  how  to  be  successful  in  law 
enforcement  or  how  to  run  a police  department.  I didn’t  want  it  to  be 
that.  I wanted  it  to  be  fun,  I wanted  it  to  be  enjoyable.  I was  hoping 
people  would  pick  it  up  and  say,  “This  isn’t  really  about  one  guy.  It's 
about  a whole  period  of  time,  and  there  are  a lot  of  stories  connected 
with  that,  and  he  just  happened  to  be  around  when  those  stories  were 
of  interest  to  everyone. 

At  any  rate,  just  buy  the  books.  The  old  Chief  is  on  retirement 
now,  and  he  needs  the  money  for  his  retirement  home. 

Put  More  Bulk  In 
Your  Reading  Diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited 
basis  for  bulk  distribution  to  professional 
conferences,  seminars  and  training  groups. 

For  information  on  how  you  can  improve  the 
reading  diet  of  your  colleagues,  call  the 
Subscription  Department  at  (212)  237-8442. 
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Car-train  wrecks 
plague  LA  County 


The  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department  is  battling  a disturbing 
statistic:  Since  the  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict trains  began  running  inJuly,  1990, 
at  least  six  people  have  been  killed  and 
40  injured  in  1 10  car-train  collisions. 

In  an  effort  to  lower  those  numbers, 
the  sheriff’s  department  is  beefing  up 
patrols  along  the  most  dangerous 
stretches  of  rail  line  and  installing  video 
cameras  to  aid  in  ticketing  drivers  who 
sneak  around  barrier  gates. 

“We  want  to  send  a strong  message 
to  people  who  ignore  these  warnings," 
Los  Angeles  County  Transportation 
Commission  board  member  Jacki 
Bacharach  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“If  you’re  prepared  to  violate  those 
signals,  be  prepared  to  be  prosecuted." 

The  problem  of  train-car  collisions 
has  increased  as  rail  transit  services 
have  expanded  throughout  California, 
where  many  trains  operate  at  ground 
level  and  intersect  streets.  In  1990,  tran- 
sit train  collisions  in  the  state  jumped 
28  percent. 

Los  Angeles  County  officials  said 
they  hope  to  educate  drivers  about  the 
dangers  of  violating  intersection  warn- 
ings before  transit  service  is  expanded 
in  their  area,  increasing  the  potential 
for  accidents. 

The  Metro  Blue  Line  will  be  ex- 
tended to  Pasadena  in  1996  and  the 
Metrolink  commuter  service  to  Pomona, 
Santa  Clarita  and  Moorpark  is  expected 
to  open  this  fall. 

“It  is  important  that  the  public  un- 
derstand we  will  do  what  it  takes  to 
ensure  that  people  are  safe  and  we  don't 
have  further  problems,”  said  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District  board 
member  Evan  Anderson  Braude. 

As  part  of  the  effort,  10  extra  sher- 
iff s deputies  will  patrol  the  Blue  Line 
route  in  South-Central  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach,  where  many  of  the  acci- 
dents have  occurred.  The  additional 
patrols,  scheduled  for  16  hours  a day 


for  three  months,  will  cost  $365,000  in 
overtime,  to  be  paid  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  transit  board. 

The  extra  deputies,  who  patrol  on 
motorcycles  and  in  radio  cars,  are  in 
addition  to  the  four  cars  usually  on  duty 
in  the  area.  During  their  first  day  on 
duty,  40  drivers  were  cited  for  illegal 
maneuvers  at  crossings,  four  times  the 
usual  number. 

Capt.  Frank  Vadurro  said,  “We’re 
off  to  a good  start  — or  a bad  start, 
depending  on  how  you  look  at  it." 

The  video  cameras  will  be  mounted 
on  poles  at  dangerous  intersections  to 
record  the  faces  and  license  numbers  of 
drivers  bypassing  the  gates.  The  cam- 
eras will  be  radar-activated. 

The  Compton  Municipal  Court  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  video  evidence. 

Other  efforts  include  a public  edu- 
cation program  aimed  at  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  most  violations  occur 
and  a push  for  legislation  to  increase 
penalties  for  those  violations. 

Driving  around  a lowered  gate  can 
result  in  a fine  of  $90  to  $250. 


Cocaine  use  on  rise  in  Twin  Cities 


Cocaine  use  in  the  Twin  Cities 
escalated  in  1991  after  abating  from 
1989  to  1990,  according  to  a report 
issued  June  3. 

The  report,  based  on  the  number 
of  cocaine-related  deaths,  emer- 
gency room  incidents,  admissions 
to  treatment  centers  and  police  sei- 
zures, said  the  increase  may  indi- 
cate a return  to  the  overall  upward 
trend  in  abuse  in  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis since  the  mid-1970s. 

It  also  seemed  to  support  the 
findings  of  recent  surveys  showing 
that  the  number  of  regular,  habitual 
cocaine  users  has  increased,  but  the 
number  of  cocaine  users  in  the 
general  population  has  not. 

Carol  Falkowski,  research  coor- 
dinator for  the  Deportment  of  Human 
Service’s  Chemical  Dependency 
Program  Division,  which  issued  the 
report  said  while  there  are  fewer 
occasional  and  first-time  users,  the 
increase  in  habitual  use  is  trouble- 
some. 

“As  long  as  you  have  addicts 
you’re  going  to  have  people  dying. 


coming  into  hospitals  and  going  into 
treatment,"  she  said. 

Falkowski  said  the  finding  that  cas- 
ual use  may  be  down  speaks  well  for 
educational  and  prevention  efforts. 
“People  have  been  deterred  by  educa- 
tion and  the  threat  of  stiffer  penalties.- 
she  said. 

The  report  also  found  that  crack 
cocaine  appears  to  be  an  ongoing  prob- 
lem. One  of  every  four  admissions  to 
chemical-dependency  treatment  centers 
in  the  area  in  1992  has  resulted  from 
crack  addiction.  In  the  Hennepin  County 
area,  75  percent  of  cocaine  seizures 
have  involved  crack.  Police  also  report 
that  the  purity  levels  have  increased. 

Crack  appears  to  maintain  a strong- 
hold in  the  inner  city,  and  the  number  of 
blacks  in  cocaine-related  deaths  and 
emergency  room  incidents  is  dispro- 
portionately high,  the  report  found. 

In  Hennepin  County,  for  example, 
blacks,  are  only  5.8  percent  of  the 
population  but  they  accounted  for  43 
percent  of  cocaine-related  deaths. 

B lacks  also  accounted  for  59  per- 
cent of  those  admitted  to  treatment 


centers  in  the  Twin  Cities.  This 
statistic  indicates  that  African- 
Americans  are  seeking  treatment, 
a main  objective  of  the  drug  pro- 
gram, the  report  said. 

Falkowski  acknowledged  that 
conventional  drug  education,  such 
as  “the  overly  simplistic  'just  say 
no’  approach."  does  not  easily  reach 
the  people  living  in  poverty.  The 
current  drug  strategies  largely  ig- 
nore the  underlying  problems  that 
foster  drug  abuse,  and  crack  con- 
tinues to  have  a greater  appeal  to 
inner  city  people,  she  said. 

While  the  study  said  heroin  use 
appears  to  be  stable,  drug  agents 
said  they  have  noticed  an  increase 
in  heroin  trafficking  and  a “dry 
spell"  in  cocaine  trafficking. 

Jim  Braseth,  head  of  the  U S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
in  Minneapolis,  said  the  decrease  in 
the  availability  of  cocaine  is  be- 
lieved to  stem  from  the  South 
American  drug  cartels  that  are  trying 
to  drive  up  the  price. 


Houston  sheriff  in  fight  for  new  posts 


In  a dispute  over  promotions  for 
Hispanic  officers,  a county  commis- 
sioner in  Houston  has  tried  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  Sheriff  Johnny  Kleven- 
hagen  over  new  patrol  positions. 

Harris  County  Commissioner  Steve 
Radack  has  said  he  will  assign  four  new 
patrol  positions  to  the  Sheriff  s Depart- 
ment on  the  condition  that  Hispanic 
officers  are  promoted  to  those  posi- 
tions. 

But  KJevenhagen  said  promoting 
Hispanic  officers  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  promotion  list  would  upset 
any  white  or  black  officers  who  rate 
higher  than  the  Hispanic  officers  who 


were  chosen  for  the  posts.  KJevenhagen 
said  he  did  not  know  the  race  of  the 
department's  top-ranked  candidates. 

“Promoting  a Hispanic  over  a white 
or  black  officer  could  put  us  in  direct 
violation  of  the  pending  class-action 
lawsuit,  where  blacks  allege  they  were 
passed  over  for  promotions  and/or  as- 
signments, and  would  raise  the  issue  of 
discrimination  by  any  other  class,"  he 
told  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

So  the  sheriff  has  proposed  an  alter- 
native. KJevenhagen  said  that  if  Rad- 
ack believes  his  district  needs  more 
Hispanic  officers,  patrol  officers  could 
be  transferred  from  other  districts  to 


satisfy  that  need. 

Radack  had  not  yet  reacted  to 
Klevenhagen's  proposal. 

Klevenhagen  denied  discriminating 
against  Hispanics,  saying  the  depart- 
ment has  promoted  “more  Hispanics  in 
the  last  several  years  than  in  history." 

The  question  of  promoting  Hispan- 
ics arose  as  KJevenhagen  tried  to  con- 
vince the  five  members  of  the  Commis- 
sioners Court  to  assign  to  his  depart- 
ment all  100  of  the  patrol  officers  ap- 
proved in  the  1992-93  budget. 

Each  of  the  commissioners  has  the 
authority  to  assign  20  of  the  officers  to 
the  sheriff,  constables  or  both.  Only 


one  commissioner.  Jerry  Eversole,  has 
pledged  officers  to  the  sheriff  s depart- 
ment. 

Eversole  promised  to  assign  seven 
officers  to  Klevenhagen  but  said  he 
might  reconsider  that  decision  because 
he  “was  very  disappointed  in  (the  sher- 
iffs] response."  Klevenhagen  said  he 
would  assign  officers  to  the  precinct  of 
the  commissioner  who  provided  them, 
but  would  not  commit  to  more  specific 
requests  by  commissioners. 

One  commissioner  who  has  com- 
plained of  discrimination  by  the  sher- 
iff, El  Franco  Lee,  has  said  he  will  not 
assign  any  officers  to  Klevenhagen. 
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Bizzack: 


Enforcement  alone  can't  win  drug  war 


By  John  W.  Bizzack 

As  the  past  few  decades  have  shown,  public 
concern  over  drugs  and  their  abuse  is  inadequate 
About  every  7.4  years,  national  concerns  and 
congressional  damnations  seem  to  mount  as  an- 
other new  “war  on  drugs"  is  declared. 

The  country  seems  to  have  developed  an 
obsession  to  put  all  drug  offenders  in  jail,  as  if  this 
w ere  the  only  solution  to  the  problem.  The  police 
bail  furiously  as  the  “USS  Get  Tough"  takes  on 
more  and  more  water.  This  20-year-old  strategy  is 
like  trying  to  siphon  Lake  Ene  dry  with  a garden 
hose 

But  the  latest  war  has  produced  exactly  what  it 
was  designed  to  produce:  a lot  of  arrests.  More 
than  50  percent  of  the  people  arrested  in  the  past 
10  years  have  been  arrested  for  drug  violations. 
The  bad  news  is  87  percent  of  those  arrests  been 


for  mere  possession,  and  these  arrests  are  mo- 
nopolizing the  courts,  prisons  and  parole  offices. 
We  haven't  solved  or  even  put  much  of  a dent  in 
the  problem,  but  we  have,  ironically,  ended  up 
justifying  the  demand  for  more  prisons. 

The  war  goes  on,  but  just  the  easy  battles  have 
been  won.  We  continue  to  hire  more  prosecutors 
and  judges,  build  more  prisons,  adopt  mandatory 
sentencing  and  award  police  vast  sums  of  money 
to  orchestrate  more  efforts  that  feed  this  desperate 
and  prodigious  effort.  While  we  ply  the  waters  in 
the  USS  Get  Tough,  we  ignore  questions  about 
where  all  of  these  offenders  are  coming  from  and 
what  we  are  really  willing  to  do  about  them. 

In  this  latest  war,  the  modest  successes  have 
lessened  the  concerns  of  the  three  P’s:  the  public, 
the  police  and  the  politicians.  But  those  successes 
center  on  the  decline  in  abuse  among  casual  users 


in  white,  middle-class  suburbs  and  that  victory, 
albeit  an  achievement,  hardly  justifies  bell  ringing 
across  the  nation.  Focusing  on  inner-city,  minor- 
ity neighborhoods  is  a much  more  complicated 
and  societal  battle.  It’s  also  the  next  engagement 
on  the  battle  plan  whether  we  want  it  or  not. 

This  latest  war  on  drugs  has  produced  another 
small  triumph  worth  noting,  and  it’s  a bright  spot 
for  police  service.  This  war  has  made  an  otherwise 
traditionally  slow-reacting  bureaucracy  come  to 
life  and  respond  to  an  issue.  The  police  have  done 
what  they  do  best — enforce  the  law.  While  doing 
so,  they  have  developed  some  imaginative  ap- 
proaches, established  new  case  laws  and  improved 
intra-agency  communications,  at  least  in  this  one 
area. 

But  most  police  executives  and  the  police  on 
the  streets  doing  the  job  know  their  work  is  far 
from  being  the  sole  solution  to  the  problem.  So 
why  does  law  enforcement  still  seem  so  rudder- 

Story: 


less  on  this  issue?  An  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
past. 

Almost  20  years  ago.  President  Nixon  cre- 
ated the  Shaffer  Commission  to  study  the  growing 
drug  problem  in  this  country.  The  commission's 
final  report  was  clearly  prophetic.  It  found  that  the 
“drug  war(s)  created  ever-larger  bureaucracies, 
ever-increasing  expenditures  and  an  outpouring 
of  publicity  so  that  the  public  will  know  that 
something  is  being  done." 

The  commission  went  on  to  say  that  the  major 

Continued  on  Page  13 


(John  W.  Bizzack,  a 20-year  law  enforcement 
veteran,  is  a captain  with  the  Lexington,  Ky., 
Division  of  Police.  He  is  the  author  of three  books 
on  policing  and  is  currently  pursuing  a doctoral 
degree. ) 


Other  Voices 

(A  sampling  oj  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation's  newspapers. ) 


Crime  watch  goes  too  far 

Anxious  and  angry  urban  dwellers  who  take  responsibility  for  safe  neighborhoods  also  must  bear 
responsibility  for  doing  it  the  right  way  They  must  work  in  concert  with  police  departments,  not  replace 
them. 

An  overly  ambitious  Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  group  in  North  Dade  got  a good  talking  to  the  other 
day  after  members  chased  down  and  caught  their  first  mugger — an  armed  mugger  at  that. 

Metro  police  officers  implored  the  group  to  tone  down  its  tactics  and  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears,  not  the 
muscle,  of  the  department.  The  officers  are  right. 

Fearful  of  crime  and  frustrated  by  it,  more  residents  will  seek  to  help  ensure  their  own  security.  That’s 
laudable  up  to  a point,  and  that  point  demands  regulation  by  the  police  departments  that  sanction  such 
volunteer  groups.  The  rights  and  safety  of  law-abiding  citizens  and,  yes,  even  suspects,  must  be 
paramount. 

The  police  department  has  made  it  clear  [that  residents  who  volunteer]  are  under  its  supervision  and 
that  they  must  conduct  themselves  accordingly.  Good.  These  and  other  volunteers  must  be  a help,  not 
a liability,  to  the  police. 


— The  Miami  Herald 
June  6.  1992 


Search  for  DUI  solutions 

There  are  a couple  of  ways  to  look  at  the  40- year  prison  sentence  a Forsyth  County  judge  handed 
David  Tony  Neisler  for  causing  three  deaths  while  driving  drunk.  Some  may  consider  it  too  harsh  a 
sentence  for  what  was,  after  all,  an  accident  involving  someone  whose  judgment  was  impaired  by 
alcohol  Others  would  call  it  appropriate,  given  the  damage  done  by  Neisler  and  his  demonstrated 
refusal  to  stop  driving  while  drunk  despite  multiple  DUI  convictions. 

No  matter  how  one  looks  at  it,  however,  prison  terms  — no  matter  how  long  — aren’t  the  best  way 
to  prevent  such  tragedies. 

A study  by  Journal -Constitution  reporters  last  year  found  more  than  66,000  Georgia  drivers  have  had 
three  or  more  drunk-driving  convictions.  Even  the  worst  of  those  — the  40  or  so  with  at  least  15 
convictions  — don’t  find  it  hard  to  keep  driving  legally. 

Gov  Zell  Miller  has  been  trying  for  the  last  two  years  to  close  legal  loopholes  that  are  wide  enough 
for  a drunken  driver  to  weave  through.  The  General  Assembly  has  reluctantly  gone  along  with  some  of 
his  ideas,  but  it  is  clear  that  Georgia  is  still  a long  way  from  an  effective  anti-DUI  strategy. 

The  Legislature  must  reconsider  its  decisions  to  water  down  these  measures.  For  example, 
lawmakers  agreed  with  Mr  Miller  on  immediate  license  suspension  for  drivers  who  fail  blood-alcohol 
tests,  but  they  exempted  first-time  offenders,  who  make  up  three-fourths  of  the  DUI  cases. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  impact  of  the  new  laws  and  refining  them  as  necessary,  that  state  must 
be  willing  to  strike  out  in  new  directions  to  solve  the  DUI  problem.  Innovative  DUI  sentencing  such  as 
electronic  house  arrest  must  be  explored,  leaving  prison  space  for  the  most  dangerous  habitual 
offenders  Georgia  must  also  provide  more  treatment  for  the  alcoholism  that  afflicts  the  most  dangerous 
habitual  offenders. 

— The  Atlanta  Constitution 
June  10,  1992 


Youth  probation  camps  must  be  kept  open 

Thousands  of  teenagers  break  the  law  in  Los  Angeles.  Those  who  are  sent  to  county  probation  youth 
camps  are  more  likely  to  get  an  education  and  stay  out  of  trouble  than  the  more  hardened  juvenile 
offenders  who  go  to  facilities  of  the  state  Youth  Authority  Youth  camps  reduce  recidivism,  but  county 
probation  executives  reluctantly  have  recommended  closing  the  camps  to  ease  a projected  departirental 
deficit  of  more  than  $40  million. 

The  supervisors  must  come  up  with  $20  million  to  keep  the  camps  open  Finding  money  for  youth 
camps  poses  a formidable  challenge  at  a time  of  growing  state  and  federal  deficits.  [ But)  more  than  half 
of  the  young  felons  who  go  to  camp  do  not  repeat  crimes,  according  to  a probation  officers  ’ report;  more 
than  two-thirds  who  go  to  Youth  Authority  facilities  are  rearrested. 

If  county  youth  camps  are  closed,  most  offenders  will  simply  have  to  be  sent  home.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  must  keep  the  camps  open. 


— The  Los  Angeles  Times 
June  12,  1992 


Romantic  view  of  policing 
sets  unrealistic  standards 


By  Donald  W.  Story 

Police  have  a message  for  the  public  in  the 
wake  of  the  recent  incidents  in  Los  Angeles  and 
elsewhere:  Please  do  not  judge  us  all  by  a few. 

The  entire  law  enforcement  field  has  been 
tarnished  by  the  actions  of  a few.  Probably  more 
than  any  other  profession,  police  officers  are  judged 
as  a group  when  the  actions  of  a few — such  as  the 
handling  of  the  Rodney  King  case  and  subsequent 
riots  — come  to  light  and  depict  poor  or  illegal 
work. 

We  are  a very  public  group.  In  fact,  we  are  the 
most  public  of  governmental  agencies.  We  are 
readily  recognizable  by  our  uniforms.  We  are 
hired,  and  work,  to  meet  public  needs,  and  in  so 
doing  we  are  continually  viewed  and  judged  by 
many.  We  sometimes  die  in  the  line  of  duty,  and 
we  are  buned  at  a public  ceremony. 

We  publicly  try,  but  sometimes  publicly  dis- 
miss, those  among  us  who  fail  to  live  up  to 
society's  standards.  Yes,  sometimes  the  system 
fails,  but  it  is  still  a system  worth  defending  and 
working  to  improve. 

We  are  a puzzling  contradiction  in  terms.  When 
we  are  needed,  we  can’t  respond  rapidly  enough; 
when  we  are  not  needed,  our  presence  is  resented. 

There  are  times  we  are  heralded  as  public 
heroes  and  times  we  are  written  about  as  though 
we  are  part  of  a sinister  secret  society.  There  are 
people  who  blindly  defend  us  and  people  who  just 
as  blindly  castigate  us. 

There  is  a certain  romance  about  police  work 
that  has  filled  novels,  movies  and  television  pro- 
grams for  years.  Through  fictional  portrayals  of 
our  work,  many  people  have  developed  their  own 
perceptions  and  conclusions  about  policing. 

In  some  respects,  the  romance  of  policing  is 
the  romance  of  people.  It  is  based  on  triumph  of 
good  over  evil.  In  fictionalized  crime,  a hero  will 
appear  and  make  everything  right.  A knight  errant 
will  take  control  and  fix  what  has  to  be  fixed. 
There  has  to  be  a happy  ending. 

Yet,  in  a real  sense  the  knights  have  feet  of  clay 
and  work  in  an  imperfect  world,  one  that  does  not 
always  provide  happy  endings.  The  protectors  are 
not  always  successful,  nor  are  they  always  doing 
what  individuals  think  should  be  done. 

The  fictionalized  view  of  policing  often  holds 
us  to  unattainable  standards  in  our  real  policing. 
This  becomes  an  awesome  burden  for  the  men  and 
women  who  choose  police  work  as  a career.  To 
some  extent,  society  begins  to  mistrust  us  because 
we  can  never  be  quite  as  good  as  fictionalized 


heroes. 

In  many  respects,  the  public  wants  us  to  be 
much  better  than  we  are.  Citizens  want  us  to  be 
better  than  they  are  because  of  the  awesome 
authority  we  have  — the  authority  to  take  away 
liberty  or  even  life. 

Because  what  we  do  is  so  important,  the  public 
wants  us  to  be  heroic  and  near  perfect  in  all  our 
endeavors.  And  yet,  like  most  people,  even  the 
best  of  us  can  only  be  heroic  for  brief  moments  in 
our  career.  Many  of  us  will  never  live  up  to  the 
public's  expectations,  or  maybe  even  the  expecta- 
tions that  we  ourselves  had  when  first  drawn  to 
police  work. 

But  we  try. 

The  problems  we  face  on  a daily  basis  can  only 
be  addressed  when  everyone  realizes  that  crime 
and  the  failings  of  people  to  behave  in  a manner 
approved  by  society  are  indeed  community  prob- 
lems. Recent  events  in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere 
drive  home  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a chaotic  world, 
a world  that  is  becoming  more  of  an  armed  camp. 

Our  world  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  “us 
against  them,"  but  rather  a world  where  “we,"  all 
of  us,  work  together  to  address  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, dnig  abuse,  racism,  homelessness,  poor 
education  and  myriad  other  problems  that  lead  to 
the  need  for  police. 

Policing  itself  must  be  accepted  as  a commu- 
nity responsibility.  The  police  are  part  of  the 
community,  not  apart  from  the  community.  Until 
people  who  are  not  victimized  by  crime  and  socie- 
tal problems  become  as  incensed  as  those  who  are, 
we  cannot  make  progress  toward  a better  society. 

What  we  witnessed  in  Los  Angeles  will  be- 
come a part  of  history.  There  has  never  been  a 
greater  need  for  the  police  and  the  community  to 
come  together  and  work  as  one. 

Across  the  country,  communities  are  explor- 
ing techniques  of  community  policing,  a strategy 
to  bring  people  together.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples of  successful  programs  that  have  improved 
communities  and  reduced  anxieties.  People  want 
and  have  the  right  to  be  more  involved  in  how  they 
are  policed.  Together,  we  can  all  strive  to  be  the 
often  elusive,  but  still  much  needed,  knight  errant. 

But  the  public  must  remember  one  thing.  Po- 
lice are  people  too. 


( Donald  W.  Story  is  Police  Chief  of  the  village 
of  Matteson,  III.,  a suburb  of  Chicago.  His  opinion 
was  first  published  in  The  Suburban  Star.) 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 

Inside  view  offers  insights: 

Humorous  memoir  of  prison  life 


Dead  Man  Walking:  A Matter 
of  Time. 

By  B.R.  AronofT. 

Red  BlufT,  Calif.:  Eagle  Publishing 
Co.,  1991. 

304  pp.  $10.95. 


By  David  A.  York 


“A  Dead  Man  Walking,"  by  B R. 
Aronoff,  provides  a concise  but  off- 
the-wall  depiction  of  the  California 
Department  of  Corrections.  Out  of  a 
job  because  his  previous  employer 
“dropped  dead,”  Aronoff  finds  work  as 
a guitar  instructor  at  San  Quentin  State 
Prison,  on  California’s  northern  coast. 
This  is  an  entertaining  parody  of  the 
events  during  the  author’s  three  and  a 
half  years  of  employment  in  the  prison. 

“A  Dead  Man  Walking"  opens  with 
Aronoffs  approach  into  Dante’s  “In- 
ferno.” To  the  author,  the  sign  over  San 
Quentin  read:  “THIS  IS  A BAD  PLACE 
FOR  BAD  PEOPLE.  BEWARE!”  In 
the  case  of  a hostile  takeover,  the  state 
of  California  does  not  recognize  hos- 
tages. Welcome  to  San  Quentin,  Ben. 


Once  inside  Aronoff  meets  up  with 
such  rogues  as  Mister  Swastikas-Tat- 
tooed-On- Your-Entire-  Body,  Mister 
Horse-Sh_t-Tattooed-On-Your-Face 
and  other  child  molesters  who  love  to 
work  with  children. 

Aronoff  s deranged  sense  of  humor 
remains  constant  throughout  the  book, 
and  his  tales  read  like  the  adventures  of 
the  Keystone  Cops,  giving  the  reader 
one  wretched  laugh  after  the  next. 

For  example,  Aronoff  enters  the 
prison  as  a guitar  teacher  but  later  earns 
a position  as  correctional  officer.  At 
one  of  his  first  assignments,  at  C-Sec- 
tion  gunrail,  he  is  learning  how  to  load 
a gun  properly.  While  the  instructor 
explains  the  importance  of  accounting 
for  each  of  the  gun  shells,  Aronoff 
drops  a shell  down  into  the  prison 
population,  manages  to  salvage  the  shell 
and  proceeds  to  drop  it  again. 

Along  with  the  humor  there  is  keen 
insight  on  the  problems  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  An  inmate  explains  that 
he  was  on  Death  Row  twice,  but  do  you 
think  it  deterred  him  from  wanting  to 
kill  again?  Not  on  your  life.  He  explains 


that  criminals  don’t  think  about  the  10- 
year  process  of  incarceration  and  ap- 
peals when  they  commit  murder.  The 
only  way  the  death  sentence  will  work, 
he  says,  is  if  a giant  hand  immediately 
comes  down  from  the  sky  and  smashes 
the  murderer  into  the  ground. 

Essentially,  Aronoff  is  a good  guy 
in  a bad  place.  The  inmates  admire  him 
when  he  is  a guitar  instructor.  He  has  a 
talent  the  inmates  enjoy,  and  they  can 
con  him  into  supplying  them  with  gui- 
tar strings.  But  the  inmates  lose  respect 
for  Aronoff  when  he  becomes  a guard, 
and  they  continually  take  advantage  of 
his  generosity 

Aronoff  s demise  as  a prison  guard 
occurs  after  “the  great  hamburger  ca- 
per.” The  inmates  con  Aronoff  into 
supplying  them  with  a couple  of  greasy 
hamburgers  from  the  outside.  He  is 
caught,  dubbed  the  “Hamburglar"  and 
eventually  dismissed. 

“A  Dead  Man  Walking"  closely 
parallels  the  events  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Prison  system  under  Superinten- 
dent Tom  Murton.  Both  Murton  and 
Aronoff  are  examples  of  the  criminal 


justice  system’s  resistance  to  change. 
The  different  attitudes  they  had  toward 
the  prisoners  eventually  led  to  their 
dismissal.  In  both  cases,  cops  and 
administrators  were  implicated  by  the 
reformers,  and  both  times  they  were 
exonerated  and  reigned  victorious 
within  the  old  system. 

While  providing  an  entertaining  look 
at  the  inmates  and  guards  living  and 
working  within  the  prison.  “A  Dead 
Man  Walking”  offers  provocative  in- 
sights into  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  an  educational  experience  for 
a limited  audience. 

The  reader  is  drawn  into  Aronoffs 
creative  world;  the  i magery  is  brilliant 
But  be  forewarned.  Although  appropri- 
ate. the  use  of  language  stretches  the 
boundaries  of  the  First  Amendment 

In  sum,  Aronoff  s wit  and  perspec- 
tives are  refreshingly  welcome  within 
the  criminal  justice  field 


(David  A.  York  has  a B.S.  in  crimi- 
nal justice  administration  and  is  a re- 
search assistant  at  San  Diego  State 
University. ) 


Stress,  corruption,  deadly  force: 

Text  covers  wide  range  of  police  issues 


Special  Topics  in  Policing. 
By  Harry  W.  More. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Anderson 
Publishing  Co.,  1992. 

268  pp. 


By  Michael  B arietta 


“Special  Topics  in  Policing,"  by 
Harry  W.  More,  gives  a succinct  look  at 
a number  of  current  issues  in  law  en- 
forcement. In  presenting  this  basic  in- 
formation, More  has  produced  an  ex- 
cellent text  that  would  serve  well  in  a 
college  course  on  law  enforcement  is- 
sues, as  well  as  a primer  for  newly 
promoted  first-line  law  enforcement 
supervisors  who  lack  a formal  college 
education  or  previous  exposure  to  the 
issues  discussed  in  the  book. 

The  chapters  in  this  book  address 
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consequence  of  this  situation  was  de- 
veloping a vested  interest  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  problem  — those  who  receive 
funding.  This  portion  of  the  report 
concluded  that  even  though  the  efforts 
were  “well  meaning,”  they  may  have 
“inadvertently  institutionalized  it  (drug 
wars]  as  a never-ending  project."  When 
the  ship  starts  to  go  in  circles,  a rudder 
is  unnecessary. 

A quick  look  back  easily  shows  the 
conditioning  the  three  P’s  went  through 
to  embrace  today’s  strategy.  When 
Congress  first  funded  the  drug  war,  it 
endorsed  a formula  that  filtered  mil- 
lions from  the  war  chest  to  local  and 
state  agencies.  The  breakdown  was  70 
percent  to  enforcement  and  30  percent 
split  between  education  and  treatment. 


the  issues  of  community  policing, 
deadly  force,  deviant  police  conduct, 
unionization,  women  in  law  enforce- 
ment, equal  opportunity,  police  stress, 
terrorism  and  corruption. 

Especially  useful  is  the  list  of  in- 
structional objectives  at  the  beginning 
of  each  chapter.  These  instructional 
objectives  will  aid  the  classroom  in- 
structor in  focusing  discussion  of  each 
issue  and  give  the  reader  a sense  of 
direction  and  study  for  that  chapter. 

More  does  an  excellent  job  of  pro- 
viding insight  on  all  of  the  various 
existing  viewpoints,  without  obviously 
favoring  one  view  over  another  The 
exception  is  the  chapter  entitled,  “A 
Violent  Society:  A Dilemma  When 
Using  Deadly  Force,"  in  which  the 
author  demonstrates  his  bias. 

In  this  chapter  More  seems  to  stress 


The  police  did  their  job  and  clogged 
the  system.  The  high  arrest  rates  were 
held  up  as  the  measure  of  success,  when 
in  fact,  they  represented  a ratio  of  fail- 
ure. 

Regardless  of  some  valiant  efforts, 
more  ground  has  been  lost  than  gained 
in  each  round  of  the  drug  war.  This 
seems  to  be  the  cycle  and  fate  of  the 
drug  strategy  in  this  country,  as  we 
finally  start  to  see  this  work  as  a “never- 
ending  project.”  After  the  Vietnam 
War  the  country  vowed  not  to  allow 
itself  to  become  entangled  in  another 
“no  win"  war.  Yet,  it  looks  like  we  are 
doing  just  that,  this  time  with  a domes- 
tic enemy. 

There  is  little  room  for  moderation 
in  enforcement  efforts.  But  there  is  room 
for  improving  and  dovetailing  a well 
thought-out  strategy  with  enforcement. 


the  inadequacies  of  law  enforcement  in 
limiting  deadly  force  situations.  He 
states,  “There  is  a real  need  to  team 
more  about  the  causes  of  police  shoot- 
ings and  the  techniques  that  can  be 
used  to  prevent  them " (emphasis  added). 
This  statement  implies  that  it  is  the 
deficiencies  in  law  enforcement  as 
opposed  to  the  increasing  violence  in 
society  that  cause  the  use  of  deadly 
force  by  police. 

The  chapter  on  police  stress  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  topic  and 
should  be  mandatory  reading  for  first- 
line  supervisors  in  law  enforcement, 
both  as  self-help  and  as  an  aid  in  assist- 
ing their  subordinates  in  recognizing 
negative  symptoms  of  stress. 

While  the  information  is  ample  and 
valid  in  the  chapter  entitled,  “System- 
atic Violence:  Domestic  and  Intema- 


The  get-tough  conditioning  must  go 
on,  but  calm,  reflective  and  cautious 
thinking  should  be  the  steering  device. 

Putting  all  of  the  anti-drug  strate- 
gies under  the  direction  of  a “czar"  was 
the  first  sensible  step  toward  unifying 
the  effort  since  the  war  started.  Now 
that  the  position  has  been  created  and 
staffed,  the  results  are  debatable,  but  at 
least  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
need.  As  the  nation's  attention  span 
wanes  on  this  issue,  the  czar’s  position 
will  predictably  lose  what  little  author- 
ity it  was  given  in  the  first  place.  Maybe, 
as  the  next  battle  inevitably  begins,  the 
drug  czar’s  position  will  be  pulled  out, 
dusted  off  and  jump-started  again  with 
a more  powerful  battery — one  that  can 
jump-start  others. 

Hindsight,  a valuable  weapon  in  this 
war,  has  made  a few  things  clear  The 


tional  Terrorism,”  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  subject  needed  to 
be  covered  in  this  particular  book 
Terrorism,  particularly  international 
terrorism,  is  not  as  fundamental  a sub- 
ject in  policing  as  the  other  topics  and 
seems  to  cater  to  a current,  “pop"  issue. 

Information  on  these  topics  could 
fill  volumes,  but  More  uses  a number  of 
graphs  and  charts  throughout  the  book 
to  present  a large  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  an  easily  understood  fashion. 
The  author  also  includes  a short  bibli- 
ography and  a list  of  suggested  read- 
ings at  the  end  of  each  chapter  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  pursue  research 
in  any  of  the  subjects  covered. 


( Michael  Barletta  is  Deputy  Sheriff 
in  the  San  Diego  County  Sheriff's 
Department. ) 


public,  police  and  politicians  should 
take  advantage  of  these  lessons: 

First,  no  strategy  is  going  to  work 
overnight.  Those  who  applaud  and  claim 
victory  now  should  be  sitting  on  their 
hands. 

Second,  nothing  will  work  as  long 
as  the  three  P’s  stick  to  their  customary 
action-loving  and  thought-hating  style 
of  dealing  with  problems. 

Finally,  the  country  must  stay  fo- 
cused on  the  problem  long  enough  to 
play  all  four  quarters  of  the  next  war 
These  three  principles  can  serve  well 
as  an  outline  from  which  to  devise  a 
plan  of  action,  guided  by  a rudder  of 
planning  and  analysis.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  then  perhaps  we  won’t 
have  to  start  using  Roman  numerals  to 
differentiate  between  all  of  the  past  and 
future  drug  wars. 


Hartford’s 
blue  flu 
wanes 
after  talks 

A dispute  over  the  handling  of  po- 
lice misconduct  cases  that  resulted  in  a 
five-day  slowdown  by  Hartford  police 
has  led  to  talks  between  the  police  and 
city  officials. 

Police  Chief  Ronald  J.  Loranger  said 
the  "blue  flu"  began  to  wane  after  a 
two-hour  meeting  between  city  and 
union  heads,  with  the  number  of  offi- 
cers out  dropping  from  about  70  to  40. 

The  dispute  began  the  day  after  a 
police  officer  was  charged  with  as- 
saulting a man  he  tried  to  question  in 
February.  Officer  Sergio  Inho  was 
accused  of  beating  Edwin  Cruz  on  Ftb. 
8.  Cruz,  who  said  he  was  beaten  after 
asking  the  officer  why  he  was  detained, 
sustained  a broken  jaw  and  a head 
wound  requiring  100  stitches. 

To  protest  what  many  officers  said 
was  a growing  anti-police  sentiment  in 
the  city,  as  many  as  1 10  of  the  city’s 
450  police  called  in  sick.  The  protest- 
ing officers  also  cited  the  recent  firing 
of  a police  officer  for  striking  a hand- 
cuffed student  and  continuing  efforts  to 
tighten  civilian  oversight  of  officers 
accused  of  misconduct  as  evidence  of 
increasing  hostile  public  opinion 
The  sickout  wasn't  sanctioned  by 
the  Hartford  Police  Union,  whose  offi- 
cials waged  a telephone  campaign 
urging  patrol  officers  to  return  to  work 
Union  president  Dennis  O'Brien  said 
after  three  days  of  protest,  "We  believe 
they’ve  made  their  point  with  the  pub- 
lic. Let’s  get  back  and  protect  and  serve." 

But  officers  did  not  respond  until 
city  and  union  leaders  began  meeting  to 
discuss  the  city’s  handling  of  complaints 
against  the  police. 

The  talks  included  Loranger. 
O’Brien,  City  Manager  Howard  Stan- 
back,  Mayor  Carrie  Saxon  Perry  and 
Hartford  State’s  Attorney  John  M. 
Bailey  They  also  discussed  a number 
of  issues  that  have  surfaced  since  the 
slowdown,  including  the  efficiency  of 
the  department’s  training  and  staffing. 

The  four  would  not  disclose  details 
of  the  meeting,  but  said  talks  would 
continue.  “That’s  progress,"  Stanback 
said.  “I  believe  it’s  been  very  positive." 

Officials  offered  no  indication  that 
they  plan  to  back  down  on  disciplining 
officers  who  abuse  their  powers.  Bailey 
said,  “People  who  assault  police  offi- 
cers must  answer  to  serious  felony 
charges  I just  want  to  make  sure  we  had 
a procedure  and  were  communicating." 

But  city  and  police  leaders  expressed 
an  interest  in  discussing  deeper  con- 
cerns believed  to  be  the  source  of  the 
officers’  frustration,  such  as  training 
and  staffing  levels  and  the  criminal 
justice  system's  handling  and  follow- 
through  on  cases. 

Bailey  said  he  would  set  up  a more 
careful  system  of  procedures  to  review 
cases  against  defendants  accused  of 
assaulting  police  officers  and  hopes  to 
assign  a special  prosecutor  to  handle 
such  cases  so  they  don ’t  get  lost  among 
the  23,000  cases  handled  each  year. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  improve 
communications,  police  were  invited 
to  air  their  views  at  a public  hearing  in 
city  hall. 

Supervisors,  detectives  and  officers 
worked  overtime  during  the  sickout, 
costing  the  department  about  $25,000 
Inho  was  suspended  pending  the 
outcome  of  his  assault  case.  He  said  he 
hit  Cruz  in  self-defense  when  the  man 
reached  for  a gun. 


New  strategies  needed  lor  drug  war 


Officers'  drug  arrests  ignite  NYPD  debate 


Shield  Shame  n -eopifjO 

Chief  troubled  by  busted  cops  who  showed  no  . 

Mcrt«°°*llcZ  Byp.^  IAD 

5 cops  tied  to  co&>  ^ Vj, 


buy  & sell  scheme 


P olice  Investigative  Unit 
Is  Charged  With  Laxnesi 


New  York  City's  media  has  covered  the  arrests  of  five  police  officers,  ami  the  ensuing  controversy  over  internal  investigation  practices  extensively. 
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570  to  $80  each,  making  about  $9,000. 

They  are  believed  to  have  purchased 
cocaine  in  uniform,  referred  drug  deal- 
ers on  Long  Island  to  their  suppliers  in 
Brooklyn  and  financed  a drug  dealer  in 
the  city. 

The  local  media  reports  at  the  time 
of  the  arrests  detailed  the  officers’  life- 
styles, including  that  two  drove  Lin- 
coln Continentals,  two  owned  pleasure 
boats,  one  had  a swimming  pool  and 
one  drove  a Corvette. 

Commissioner  Brown  responded  to 
the  arrests  by  saying  the  officers 
“embarrassed  the  badge."  He  added,  “I 
have  never  become  imnune  to  the  shock 
I feel  when  those  who  are  supposed  to 
enforce  the  law  become  its  violators." 

Robert  F.  Ewald,  chief  of  the  nar- 
cotics bureau  of  the  Suffolk  County 
District  Attorney’s  Office,  said  the 
officers  didn't  commit  an  isolated  crime. 
“These  guys  were  drug  dealers  who 
happened  to  have  police  uniforms." 

Along  with  Dowd  and  Eurell,  the 
officers  arrested  for  selling  cocaine  were 
Thomas  Mascia,  Dowd’s  partner,  Kevin 
Hembery;  and  partners  Philip  Carlucci 
and  Daniel  Eurell.  Officer  Christopher 
Azrak  was  charged  with  selling  ster- 
oids. 

Carlucci  *s  wife,  Kris,  and  Kenneth 
Eurell ‘s  wife,  Don,  also  were  arrested. 
Kenneth  and  Daniel  Eurell  are  cousins. 

The  active  officers  all  worked  in 
either  the  94th  Precinct  in  Greenpoint 
or  the  73rd  Precinct  in  Brownsville  on 
the  4 P.M.  to  midnight  tour. 

The  group  referred  to  themselves  as 
“The  Loser's  Club."  All  have  dented 
the  charges  against  them  and  are  await- 
ing trial. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrests,  police 
officials  made  public  the  officers’  files, 
including  both  disciplinary  charges  and 
commendations.  Among  the  most  seri- 
tws  was  an  assault  charge  against  Mascia 
in  the  death  of  an  emotionally  disturbed 
man  in  1988.  Mascia  was  acquitted,  but 
a multimillion-dollar  wrongful  death 
suit  and  a countersuit  by  the  officers 
involved  are  pending. 

Dowd's  record  included  seven 
awards  for  merit  and  six  for  excellence, 
as  well  as  penalties  for  slapping  a civil- 
ian and  wrongfully  handcuffing  another. 

Charges  Piled  Up 
Within  days,  attention  began  to  focus 
on  Dowd.  The  3 1 -year-old  officer  was 
the  only  cop  to  test  positive  for  cocaine 
use  in  tests  conducted  after  the  arrests 
and  reporters  soon  discovered  that 
Dowd  escaped  being  tested  and  possi- 
bly fired  for  drug  use  in  1 988  by  enroll- 
ing in  an  alcohol  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. Department  policy  grants  offi- 
cers confidentiality  if  they  admit  other 
substance  abuse  in  counseling,  and 
Dowd  returned  to  patrol  after  two  years 
on  restricted  duty. 

Newspapers  also  reported  that  Dowd 
aroused  supervisors’  suspicions  on  other 
fronts  in  1988,  when  he  worked  in  the 
75th  Precinct  in  East  New  York.  After 
officer  Walter  Yurkiw  and  two  former 
cops  were  convicted  of  attempting 
armed  robbery  of  a bodega,  LAD  re- 
ceived a tip  that  Dowd  was  part  of  a ring 
of  corrupt  cops. 

Dowd  was  never  charged,  and  later 
transferred  out  of  the  precinct.  He  al- 
legedly aroused  suspicions  at  his  new 
assignment,  the  94th,  and  one  supervi- 
sor is  reported  to  have  requested  a trans- 
fer because  his  warnings  about  Dowd 
were  ignored. 

While  Dowd’s  history  was  being 
investigated,  so  was  the  lAD’s.  New 
York  Newsday  recapped  a six-part 


senes  it  published  in  November  reveal- 
ing what  it  called  "lapses  in  the  way  the 
LAD  monitors  its  officers." 

Among  the  allegations  were  that 
LAD  supervisors  deliberately  devised 
flawed  investigations  to  prevent  un- 
covering corruption,  that  LAD  is  staffed 
by  many  incompetent  detectives,  that 
LAD  fails  to  use  techniques  such  as 
assigning  detectives  to  deep  undercover 
and  that  detectives  hide  some  case  files 
to  conceal  charges  from  prosecutors. 

The  New  York  Times  also  detailed 
“a  picture  of  an  Internal  Affairs  Divi- 
sion that  has  often  bungled  rudimen- 
tary elements  of  undercover  work.” 

It  quoted  anonymous  investigators 
from  the  District  Attorney’s  offices  and 
the  United  States  Attorney’s  offices  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  who  pointed 
to  such  examples  as  IAD  officers  call- 
ing a precinct  to  find  out  shift  schedules 
for  officers  under  surveillance,  possi- 
bly tipping  off  those  officers,  and  an 
operation  compromised  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a suspect’s  Police  Academy 
classmate. 

‘New  Serpico’ 

On  June  15,  the  case  blew  wide 
open  with  an  exclusive  report  by  the 
New  York  Post,  whose  headline  blared, 
“The  New  Serpico." 

The  paper  reported  that  a police 
investigator  named  Joseph  Trimboli, 
part  of  the  Field  Internal  Affairs  Unit  in 
Brooklyn,  had  compiled  a 50,000-word 
case  file  on  allegations  of  drug  dealing, 
extortion  and  other  criminal  activity  by 
police  in  the  75th  precinct  but  was 
prevented  from  bringing  charges. 

It  claimed  that  IAD  had  thwarted 
Trimboli 's  case  against  Dowd,  by  such 
measures  as  preventing  Trimboli  from 
interviewing  informants  who  promised 
to  provide  testimony  against  Dowd  and 
other  officers,  refusing  funding  for 
additional  manpower  and  pulling  Trim- 
boli from  the  case  to  look  into  unsub- 
stantiated — or  possibly  even  manu- 
factured — allegations  in  another  pre- 
cinct 

Likening  him  to  officer  Frank  Ser- 
pico, whose  whistle-blowing  on  police 
corruption  led  to  the  Knapp  Commis- 
sion, the  newspaper  alleged,  “Dozens 
of  high-ranking  police  officials  — most 
of  them  apparently  hoping  to  protea 
their  own  careers  against  a major  cor- 
ruption scandal  — scuttled  Trimboli 's 
investigation." 

Brown  responded  by  appointing 
Kelly  to  find  out  whether  the  paper's 


charges  were  true.  He  said  IAD  s in- 
vestigation, headed  by  Chief  Robert  J. 
Beatty,  would  continue,  but  the  Post 
article  made  additional  steps  necessary. 

“I  had  already  directed  that  the  chief 
of  inspectional  services  (Beatty]  look 
at  our  existing  system  of  internal  inves- 
tigations. including  the  IAD,  the  Field 
Internal  Affairs  Units  and  any  other 
relevant  systems  to  determine  how  and 
why  these  officers  were  not  stopped 
sooner. 

“From  my  initial  review  of  this  case, 
there  is  no  reason  that  Officer  Dowd 
should  not  have  been  terminated  long 
ago." 

He  said  the  Post  articles  made  him 
“see  the  necessity"  of  appointing  an 
investigator  outside  IAD.  Brown  also 
said  he  would  implement  a Critical 
Analysis  and  Response  Program  to 
monitor  officers  with  five  or  more  alle- 
gations of  misconduct  against  them  and 
would  meet  with  New  York’s  five  dis- 
tria  attorneys  and  two  U.S.  attorneys 
“to  gather  from  them  any  concerns  they 
have  about  our  system." 

Beatty,  who  in  the  past  had  called 
the  IAD  a model  for  police  departments 
nationwide,  defended  the  unit  from  what 
he  called  “a  feeding  frenzy”  by  the 
media. 

He  said  anonymous  sources  were 
“destroying  IAD  and  this  police  depart- 
ment and  our  ability  to  police  it." 

Mayor  Names  Special  Counsel 

Despite  Brown’s  effort  to  keep  the 
department ’s  probe  free  of  accusations 
of  favoritism.  Mayor  Dinkins  an- 
nounced his  special  investigator  June 
18.  His  choice  of  Mollen,  a former 
judge  who  looked  into  security  provi- 
sions after  a fatal  stampede  at  a City 
College  basketball  game  last  Decem- 
ber, was  seen  as  a signal  that  he  hoped 
to  keep  concerns  over  the  scandal  from 
escalating. 

“There  also  have  been  charges  that 
integrity  control  mechanisms  within  the 
NYPD  are  not  working  as  they  are 
intended  to  work,”  Dinkins  said  when 
announcing  the  appointment.  “Accord- 
ingly, I have  determined  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  in  the  city  of  New  York 
that  an  investigation  be  made  into  the 
affairs,  functions,  accounts,  methods, 
personnel  and  efficiencies  of  the  integ- 
rity control  systems  within  the  police 
department." 

Ironically,  Mollen’s  appointment 
was  made  as  New  York  marked  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Knapp  Com- 


mission. The  office  of  special  prosecu- 
tor empowered  by  Knapp  to  investigate 
police  corruption  was  abolished  by  Gov. 
Mario  Cuomo  in  1990. 

Phil  Caruso,  president  of  the  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association,  criti- 
cized Dinkins  ’ decision  as  “a  knee-jerk 
political  reaction"  caused  by  “a  tabloid 
war  of  sensationalism." 

Brown  responded  with  a move  seen 
by  many  as  an  effort  to  reassert  his 
authority  over  the  force,  increasing  the 
number  of  IAD  investigators  by  almost 
20  percent. 

He  also  said  he  would  scale  down 
the  case  load  to  focus  on  the  most 
serious  accusations,  provide  a telephone 
number  allowing  officers  to  make 
anonymous  complaints  and  assign  in- 
vestigators from  other  major  units  rather 
than  rely  on  volunteers  to  staff  IAD. 

Federal  Involvement 

Mollen’s  appointment  came  amidst 
reports  that  United  States  Attorney  Otto 
G.  Obermaier  was  investigating  allega- 
tions that  pockets  of  corrupt  officers 
existed  in  several  other  precincts. 
Sources  said  at  least  10  of  the  city’s  75 
precincts  had  been  targeted. 

Obermaier’s  probe  centers  on  the 
34th  Precinct  in  Washington  Heights, 
which  has  the  highest  number  of  mur- 
ders in  the  city  and  is  controlled  by 
Dominican  drug  gangs. 

Allegations  made  by  at  least  a dozen 
people  arrested  on  drug  charges  in  the 
last  year  were  being  investigated,  as 
were  charges  that  some  officers  ac- 
cepted money  in  return  for  overlooking 
drug  dealing,  trafficked  in  drugs  them- 
selves and  interfered  in  efforts  to  com- 
bat crime  in  the  area. 

Federal  investigators  also  are  be- 
lieved to  be  probing  whether  Dowd  was 
involved  in  the  kidnapping  and  pos- 
sible murder  of  a drug  dealer  and 
whether  IAD  adequately  pursued  leads 
in  that  case. 

Fourteen  months  before  the  Suffolk 
County  arrests.  New  York  police  had 
grounds  to  s us  pea  that  Dowd  was 
working  for  La  Compania,  whose 
members  were  charged  with  seven 
murders  and  three  attempted  murders 
in  a Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
operation. 

One  gang  member  told  deteaives 
Dowd  and  one  other  officer  were  paid 
up  to  $15,000  a week  to  give  gang 
leaders  information  about  police  ac- 
tivities. 

Other  informers  said  Dowd  and  a 


second  cop,  who  has  not  been  identi- 
fied, arrested  a rival  drug  dealer  under 
orders  from  La  Compania  kingpin  Jose 
“Chelo"  Montalvo.  They  allegedly  ar- 
rested the  drug  dealer  while  in  uniform 
and  turned  him  over  to  Montalvo,  who 
is  believed  to  have  had  him  killed. 

Similar  charges  were  among  those 
investigated  by  Trimboli  four  years 
earlier.  The  Post  expose  detailed  a se- 
ries of  moves  that  hampered  Trimboli ’s 
attempts  to  prosecute  Dowd.  It  said 
IAD  wouldn't  let  Trimboli  interview 
Yurkiw,  the  former  cop  conviaed  of 
armed  robbery  who  said  he  had  evi- 
dence against  Dowd;  made  a public 
arrest  in  a bar  believed  to  be  a meeting 
place  for  rogue  cops  before  investiga- 
tions of  the  bar  were  complete;  refused 
to  cut  deals  with  potential  informants; 
and  deprived  Trimboli  of  the  resources 
he  needed. 

Trimboli,  who  last  year  left  internal 
affairs  to  head  a detective  squad,  has 
been  quoted  as  calling  IAD’s  actions 
“either  a screw-up  or  a coverup." 

IAD  also  has  come  under  fire  for 
failing  to  pursue  a case  against  Dowd's 
partner,  Mascia,  in  the  death  of  Juan 
Rodriguez,  who  died  after  police  went 
to  his  home  to  check  on  a report  of  a 
disorderly  person. 

One  of  the  four  officers  at  the  scene 
reportedly  testified  that  Mascia  beat 
Rodriguez  with  a walkie-talkie  after 
the  man  pushed  him.  Mascia  said  the 
man's  injuries  were  self  inflicted,  and 
Brooklyn  judge  Alan  Manus  found  the 
officers  innocent  of  assault  in  the  man’s 
death. 

An  unidentified  source  told  the  Post 
that  IAD  had  decided  before  the  trial 
not  to  pursue  departmental  charges 
against  Mascia,  which  LAD  officials 
deny. 

With  departmental,  city  and  Federal 
investigations  continuing,  the  contro- 
versial case  isn’t  expected  to  go  away 
soon.  Comparisons  to  the  Knapp 
Commission  inquiry  continue,  as  do 
questions  about  why  safeguards  set  up 
by  that  commission  failed. 

“Every  20  years,  this  sort  of  thing 
seems  to  happen  and  we  seem  to  be  in 
one  of  these  cycles.  The  question  is 
why...,’’  said  Thomas  Reppetto,  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens  Crime  Commis- 
sion. 

“Now  is  the  time  for  a vigorous 
drive  to  reinvigorate  IAD’s  function.  It 
has  to  be  put  on  the  front  burner.  The 
system  of  rings  of  corrupt  officers  has 
not  been  rooted  out." 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

3-7.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of. 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

3-14.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  St  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee. 
$575. 

3-7.  The  Significance  of  Bloodstains  & 
Patterns  in  Criminal  Investigations.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

3-14.  Crime/Loss  Prevention,  Level  II: 
Technology  & Programming.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $615 

3-21.  Crime/Loss  Prevention,  Level  HI: 
Theory,  Practice  & Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee: 
$870. 

4. 9th  Annual  “National  Night  Out  Spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Town 
Watch.  To  be  held  in  thousands  of  commu- 
nities nationwide. 


4-5.  Drug  Asset  Seizure  & Forfeiture 
Management  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston,  III.  Fee:  $200. 

7.  Firearms  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  David  L.  Salmon,  Ph.D.  To  be  held  in 
Houston. 

10-12.  Special  Event  & Disaster  Planning. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111. 
Fee:  $350. 

10-14.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

10-14.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $495. 

10- 14.  Underwater  Search  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $450. 

11- 13.  Security  Management.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III.  Fee: 
$450. 


For  further 
information: 


Broward  Sheriff’s  Office.  Organized  Crime/ 
Command  Centre,  P.O  Box  2505,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33303.  1-800433-0282  Fax. 
(305)  492-1838. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  , Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Gund  Hall.  1 1075  East 
Blvd..  Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216)  368- 
3308 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 

Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-22%.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
grams, The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  FL  32399- 
1050.  (904)  487-3712. 

Florida  Criminal  Justice  Executive 
Institute,  Attn  : Jerry  Bahr,  Research  & 
Training  Specialist,  P.O.  Box  1489,  Tal- 
lahassee. FL  32303  (904)  488-1340. 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St.. 
S.E.,  Gainesville,  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

Investigators  Training  Institute,  P.O  Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123. 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville, 
VA  22611.  (703)  955-1 128. 

National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners,  Attn.:  Curtis  A Gamer.  Con- 
ference Coordinator,  7 16  West  Ave.,  Austin, 
TX  78701.  1-800-245-3321. 

National  Association  of  Fire  Investigators, 
P.O.  Box  957257,  Hoffman  Estates.  IL 
60195.  (312)  427-6320. 

National  Association  of  Town  Watch,  P.O 
Box  303,  Wynnewood,  PA  190%.  (215) 
649-7055.  1-800- NITE-OUT. 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse,  1033  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Suite  200,  Alex- 
andria, VA  22314.  (703)  739-0321.  Fax. 
(703)  836-3195. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1700 


K St.,  N W , Washington,  DC  20006.  (202) 
466-NCPC 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Shelby 
Campus,  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
ville. KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 
National  Juvenile  Detention  Association, 
c/o  Eastern  Kentucky  University.  217  Perk- 
ins Building,  Richmnod,  KY  40475-3127 
(606)  622-1497.  Fax:  (606)  622-6264. 
National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance,  1 757  Park  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20010.  (202)  232-NOVA. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management  P.O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park,  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  239-7033. 

N1S  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1932,  North  Little  Rock, 
AR  72115.  (501)  374-8565.  Fax:  (501)  374- 
0843. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL 
60204.  I -800-323-4011 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc^  P.O.  Box 

502.  Powers  Lake,  W1  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Atm:  Kathy 
Karchner.  410  Keller  Conference  Center, 
University  Park.  PA  16802-1304  (814)  863- 
3551  Fax:  (814)  865-3749 

Police  Labor  Institute,  603  W 13th  St.. 
Suite  251,  Austin,  TX  78701  (512)  495- 
0145. 

Police  Training  of  Cincinnati,  5885  Chev- 
iot Rd.,  Suite  10,  Cincinnati.  OH  45247- 
6269  1-800-733-0181 

Quantlco  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)  221-0189  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 
John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr,  Suite  1 100.  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600 

Rollins  College.  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave,  #2728.  Winter  Park.  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)  647-6080.  Fax:  (407)  647-3828. 

David  L.  Salmon,  Ph.D„  North  Hams 
College,  3310  Candleoak,  Spring,  TX  77388. 
(713)  288-9190. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370. 

Valencia  Community  College,  Governmen- 
tal Services  Program,  P.O.  Box  3028, 
Orlando.  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299-5000. 
ext.  3265. 


13-14.  Law  Enforcement  Leadership  & 
Supervision  Skills.  Presented  by  Quantico 
Group  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Woodbr- 
idge,  Va.  Fee:  $280. 

13-14.  Developing  & Managing 
Informants.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $195. 

16- 21. 18th  Annual  North  American  Vic- 
tim Assistance  Conference.  Presented  by 
the  National  Organization  for  Victim  Assis- 
tance. To  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo 

17- 18.  Measuring  Law  Enforcement 
Productivity.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $225 

17-18.  Computer  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners.  To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee:  $450 
(NACFE  members),  $550  (non-members) 

17-19.  Street  Gangs.  Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Ha.  Fee 
$195. 

17-20.  Forfeiture  & Seizure  Methods. 

Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's  Office, 
Organized  Cnme/Command  Centre.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $400  (in- 
state). $450  (out  of  slate), 

17-21.  Automated  Crime  Analysis.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee  $475 

17-21.  Investigation  & Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Fee:  $450. 

17-21.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee:  $425 

17-21.  Tactical  Team  Operations  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  To 
be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $500 

17-21.  Crime/Loss  Prevention 


Management.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $365 
18-20.  Street  Survival  '92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Burlington,  Vi 
Fee.  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

18- 21.  30th  Annual  National  Fire,  Arson 
& Explosion  Investigation  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Investigators.  To  be  held  in 
Schaumburg.  111.  Fee:  $360  (NAF1  mem- 
bers): $395  (non-members). 

19- 21.  Community  Strategies  to  Prevent 
Drug  Abuse.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council.  To  be  held  in 
Charleston,  SC 

19-21.  Excellence  Through  Leadership. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111 
Fee  $350 

19- 21.  Advanced  Interview  & 

Interrogation.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Certified  Fraud  Examiners 
To  be  held  in  Detroit.  Fee:  $595  (NACFE 
members);  $695  (non-members). 

20- 22.  Hostage  Negotiations:  Advanced 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee  $215 


24.  Crack  Cocaine  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $45 
24-25.  Death  Scene  Investigation  & Street 
Gangs-  Presented  by  NIS  Inc  To  be  held  in 
North  Little  Rock.  Ark.  Fee  $100 


FEDERAL 

LAW 

ENFORCEMENT 

EMPLOYMENT 

GUIDE 

37  pages  outlining  33  ca- 
reers. Qualifications,  appli- 
cation procedures,  salaries, 
and  more. 

$8.95. 

FCF  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box 
2176,  Brunswick,  GA 
31521-2176. 


TRAINING  DISPATCHERS? 

It’s  about  the  shortage  of  training  material.  It's  about  liability  and 
money.  It’s  about  time.  Developed  for  a college  program 


9-1-1  College  Text 
$39.95 

College  Instructors  Manual 
$69.95 


How  to  Train  for  9-1-1 
$19.95 

Training  Audio  Tapes 
(set  of  3) 

$35.00 


Fax  or  mail  your  order  to:  Professional  Pride,  P.O.  Box  1066,  Kent, 
WA  98035-1066.  (206)  854-8254.  Fax:  (206)  859-5690.  Add  8% 
shipping.  P.O.,  Visa,  MC  welcomed. 


• RESEARCH  REPORTS  • SUMMARIES  • POLICY  BRIEFS  ,• 

s | 


START  YOUR  OWN 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  LIBRARY 


ifc 


Receive  more  than  800  free  documents— 
pay  only  postage  and  handling. 

Draw  on  the  expertise  of  hundreds  of  professionals.  With 
the  National  institute  of  Justice/NCJRS  instant  library',  you 
get  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  researchers,  program 
developers,  and  others  working  in  criminal  justice,  l se 
their  expertise  to  help  you  develop  policies  and  implement 
programs. 

Receive  documents  from  key  criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  instant  library-  contains  publications  of  the  National 
institute  of  Justice,  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
and  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance. 


iB 


Create  your  own  criminal  justice 
resource  center  today.  < all  NCJRS  at 
800-851-3420  to  order  your  own 
instant  library  or  to  receive  more 
information.  All  you  pay  is  S200 
for  postage  and  handling.  
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